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VOY AGING 


I.—THE SUBMARINE BOAT “ ARGONAUT” 


UNDER THE 


The submarine boat “ Argonaut” on a wrecking expedition, 


SEA. 


AND HER ACHIEVEMENTS. 


By Simon LAKE, 


Inventor and builder of the boat. 


HE problem of submarine navi- 

“\) gation has had the attention 
of inventors almost from time 
immemorial. It has led to 
the expenditure of immense 
a sums of money and the sacri- 
fice of many lives. One of the earliest ex- 
periments was an appliance that enabled a 
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diver to disappear beneath the surface of the 
water at night, and walk along the bottom 
until he came beneath an enemy’s ships, the 
bottoms of which he perforated with an auger, 
thus causing theships tosink. But the father 
of submarine navigation may be said to be a 
Dutch inventor, Cornelius Debrell, who built 
in England, in the time of James I., a sub- 
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marine boat embodying the principle common 
to all submarine boats, that, namely, of the 
water-ballast compartments, with pumps for 
emptying them, to restore the buoyancy of 
the vessel. If the accounts of the matter 
are correct, Debrell submerged his boat a 
number of times, and kept it under water 
several hours at a time. 

Following Debrell, a number of inventors 
worked at the problem, and devised vessels 
that they thought would solve it, among 
others Robert Fulton; and during the Civil 
War a number of submarine boats were built 
and tried with more or less success. It was 
by means of a submarine boat—of the kind 
called ‘* Davids’’—that the Confederates 
sank the Federal 
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anced, so that the bow and stern are exactly 
alike. Then the vessel must be in equilib- 
rium with the water ; that is, she must weigh 
no more, no less, than the water she dis- 
places, under which conditions the theory is 
that she can be guided through the water ~ 
like a fish; but here the difficulty arises. 
Man has not, nor can he have, the training 
and instincts of fishes, and he cannot com- 
pete with nature in her own domain. With 
a navigator carefully trained to the business, 
a vessel might possibly succeed in navigating 
the deep to some extent in this manner; but 
it still remains, I think, somewhat of a ques- 
tion. All mariners know how difficult it is to 
steer an absolutely straight course on the sur- 
face; then how. 





steamship ‘‘ Hou- 
satonic,’’ in 
Charleston Har- 
bor, on the night 
of February 17, | 
1864. Since then 
the interest in 
the subject has 
been constant 
and keen, our 
own and the 


English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, 
and Russian gov- 
ernments making 
trial of many in- 
ventions submit- 





much more diffi- 
cult is it to steer 
a straight course 
beneath the 
waves. 

On the surface 
the vessel can 
only swing to the 
right or left. She 
does not go upin 
the air, because 
she is held to one 
plane by her 
weight; neither 
does she go 
down, because 
she is held to the 














same plane (the 





ted to them, and 


some of them 
spending large 
sums of money in 
experiments of 
their own. 

My own submarine boat, the ‘‘ Argonaut,’’ 
is quite different from any other thus far 
projected or constructed. All previous at- 
tempts have been to design a boat to navi- 
gate between the surface and the bottom ; but 
the results have been, as a rule, unsatisfac- 
tory, owing to the disturbing influence of 
waves and currents, as well as the difficulty 
of maintaining trim and equilibrium. These 
craft should more properly be called diving 
boats. They are intended to be steered by 
vertical and horizontal rudders or vanes (as 
in the Nordenfelt, Gymnote, Holland, and 
Peral types) placed in various positions, but 
generally near the stern, or by changing the 
angle of the propellers, as in the Goubet, 
Baker, and Tuck types. 

When it is desired to submerge such 
boats, they must first be very accurately hal- 


4} feet ; depth, 5 feet. 


THE “ ARGONAUT, JUNIOR.” 


Mr. Lake built this, his first experimental submarine boat, in 1894. After 
several successful descents, she was abandoned, and now lies at Atlantic 
Highlands, half buried in the sand. 


surface of 
the water) by her 
buoyancy ; there- 
fore, the rudder 
is able to control 
her. But below the surface all these condi- 
tions are changed. Every wave imparts an 
up-and-down motion to the particles of water 
beneath it, and, consequently, affects the 
course of the submarine vessel. Currents 
run in a variety of directions, and as soon as 
the screw or propelling mechanism starts in 
motion, it affects the equilibrium and trim of 
the boat. If one of the crew moves either 
forward or aft, the trim is affected, and all 
these things tend to elevate or depress the 
bow of the boat or affect her course; and as 
she can go either to the right or left, or up 
or down, or, indeed, in any direction, there is 
scarcely any limit to the difficulty of holding 
her securely to an appointed course under the 
surface of thewater. Either she will be duck- 
ing down and running her bow into the bottom 
of the sea, or bobbing up again to the surface. 


Dimensions : length, 14 feet ; width, 





THE SUBMARINE BOAT “ ARGONAUT.” 


But with the ‘‘ Argonaut ’’ we experience 
none of the difficulties above recited. By re- 
ferring to the accompanying skeleton sketch, 
her principles will be readily understood. 

The hull of the vessel is mounted on three 
wheels. Of these, H# is the rudder, for sur- 
face steering, and is also the guiding wheel 
when the vessel is running on the sea bot- 
tom; and C is one of the supporting and 
driving wheels, of which there are two, one 
on each side. BB are two anchor weights, 
each weighing 1,000 pounds, attached to 
cables, and cap- 
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we may haul her down as fast or as slow as 
we please; and by having her rest on the 
bottom with sufficient weight to prevent the 
currents from moving her out of the course, 
we may start up our propeller or driving 
wheels and drive her at will over the bottom, 
the same as a tricycle is propelled on the sur- 
face of the earth in the upper air. In muddy 
bottoms, we rest with a weight not much over 
100 pounds; while on hard bottoms, or where 
there are strong currents, we sometimes rest 
on the wheels with a weight of from 1,000 to 

1,500 pounds. 





able of being 


Thus the effect 





hauled up or 
lowered by a 
drum and me- 
chanism within 
the boat ; OOOO 
are water - bal- 
last compart- 
ments con- 
tained within 
the boat; H is 
the diver’s com- 
partment, situ- 
ated forward, 
with an exit 
door opening 
outward in the 
bottom ; while G 
is an air-lock. 
When it is de- 
sired to sub- 
merge the ves- 
sel, the anchor 
weights BB are 
first lowered to 








of currents and 
wave motion 
and the mainte- 
nance of trim 
and equilibrium 
are not factors 
in the successful 
navigation of 
the vessel ; in 
fact, navigation 
becomes surer 
than on the sur- 
face, as one is 
traveling in a 
medium which 
does not con- 
stantly change 
like the surface 
water from the 
effects of winds, 
waves, and cur- 
rents. When 
the divers desire 
to leave the ves- 














the bottom ; wa- 
ter is then al- 
lowed to enter 
the water - bal- 
last compartments until her buoyancy is 
less than the weight of the two anchors, 
say 1,500 pounds; the cables connecting 
with the weights are then wound in, and 
the vessel is thus hauled to the bottom, 
until she comes to rest on her three wheels. 
The weights are then hauled into their pockets 
in the keel, and it is evident that she is rest- 
ing on the wheels with a weight equal to the 
difference between her buoyancy with the 
weights on the bottom, and the weights in 
their pockets, or 500 pounds. Now, this 
weight may be increased or diminished as we 
please, either by admitting more water into 
the ballast tanks or by pumping some out. 
Thus it will be seen that we have perfect 
control of the vessel in submerging her, as 


SIMON LAKE, 


Drawn from life by W. D. Stevens at Atlantic Highlands, October 16, 1898. 


sel, they go into 
the diver’s com- 
partment, locat- 
ed in the for- 
ward portion of the ship, and close the 
door communicating with the living quar- 
ters. This door closes on rubber packing, 
and is air-tight. Air is then admitted into 
the compartment from compressed-air res- 
ervoirs, until the pressure of air equals 
that of the surrounding water. The bot- 
tom door may then be opened, and no 
water will come into the boat, as the 
pressure of air contained within the compart- 
ment offers an invisible barrier to its en- 
trance, and the divers may pass in and out 
as frequently as they please. 

The ‘‘Argonaut’’ is fitted with a White and 
Middleton gasoline engine of thirty horse- 
power, which operates the screw, the driving 
wheels, the dynamo, the air compressors, 
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anchor hoists, and derrick-operating ma- 
chinery. She is provided with two Mannes- 
mann steel tubes, in which sufficient air may 
be stored, with what is contained in the boat, 
to last the crew for twenty-four hours with- 
out obtaining a fresh supply from the sur- 
face. In the ‘‘ Argonaut,’’ however, and 
probably in all such craft used for commer- 
cial pursuits, as a usual thing, there will be 
a connection with the surface, through which 
a constant supply of air may be drawn, either 
by the masts, as shown in the views, one of 
which supplies air to the interior of the ves- 
sel, the other being utilized as an exhaust 
from the engine, or through suction hose 
extending to a buoy on the surface. While 
the engine is running, there is about fifty 
cubic feet of air flowing into the boat per 
minute ; and when the engine is closed down, 
there may be a flow of air maintained by an 
auxiliary blower, so that it is possible to re- 
main below for days, or even weeks, at a 
time. 

The course is directed by an ordinary com- 
pass when on the bottom, and it is found 
that the needle responds as quickly and is as 
accurate as when on the surface. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the ‘‘ Argonaut’’ is 
quite a small vessel, a crew of five men have 
lived aboard her during an experimental 
cruise extending over two months, during 
which she traveled over 1,000 miles under 
her own power, partly on the surface and 
partly on the bottom. The trip was made 
to demonstrate the practicability of vessels 
of her type traveling on various kinds of bot- 
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toms; also to demonstrate her seaworthiness 
and capabilities in searching the bottom, in 
working on sunken wrecks, finding and tak- 
ing up submerged cables, etc. 

We have been out in some pretty rough 
weather, and found that she was perfectly 
seaworthy. Of course, being so small and 
of such weight, the seas at times would wash 
clear over her decks. This, however, caused 
no inconvenience to those below, as her sta- 
bility was such that she would roll or pitch 
very little, even though the seas were break- 
ing over her in great volume. We have 
been cruising on the bottom in rivers, in 
Chesapeake Bay, and beneath the broad At- 
lantic. In the rivers we invariably found a 
muddy bed; in the bay we found bottoms of 
various kinds—in some places so soft that our 
divers would sink up to their knees, while in 
other places the ground would be hard, and 
at one place we ran across a bottom which 
was composed of a loose gravel resembling 
shelled corn. Out in the ocean, however, 
was found the ideal submarine course, con- 
sisting of fine gray sand, almost as hard as a 
macadamized road, and very level and uni- 
form. 

During this trip we investigated several 
sunken wrecks, of which there are a great 
many in Chesapeake Bay and on the coast 
adjacent thereto. The vessels we boarded 
were coal-laden craft and of themselves not 
of much value; but the coal would pay hand- 
somely for its recovery, which could be read- 
ily accomplished with the proper equipment. 
We found one old wreck said to have gone 
down some forty years ago 
near the mouth of the 
Patuxent River. There 
was nothing in sight ex- 
cept a few timbers and 
deck beams, and these 
were nearly consumed by 
the teredo —a_ boring 
worm—which completely 
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honeycombs any timber it 
may attack. We pulled 
up some of the planks of 
this vessel, which had a 
numerous growth 
of oysters, mus- 











THE CONFEDERATE SUBMARINE BOAT WHICH SANK THE UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP 
“HOUSATONIC” IN CHARLESTON HARBOR DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 
Three different crews were drowned in this boat before she accomplished her purpose. As shown in the 


two upper diagrams, her propeller and two forward paddles were worked with a shaft propelled by eight 
men. The steersman, in front, discharged the torpedo, shown in the lower view. 


sels, and several 
kinds of subma- 
rine vegetation 
clinging to them. 
The portion of 
the timbers not 
eaten by the te- 
redo was found 
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to be almost as hard as iron and thoroughly 
impregnated with the dark blue mud in which 
the hull lies buried. After the timbers were 
hauled to the surface, in sawing them in two, 
we noticed a very strong odor of yellow pine, 
and so learned that they must be of that wood, 
though they were as black as ebony. Toad 
fish had evidently found this old wreck a con- 
genial habitation, and when the diver’s hand 
comes in contact with the slimy back of one 
of these horrible-looking, strong-jawed, big- 
mouthed fish, he pulls it back pretty quickly. 
The piece we pulled up had within it three 
of these fish, which had taken up their abode 
in portions of the timber that had been eaten 
away, and one was a prisoner in a recess 
which, evidently, he had entered when small 
and had grown too large to get out. Ina 
wreck near Cape Henry, fish were very nu- 
merous, principally bass and croakers, though 
two or three small sharks were seen in the 
vicinity. 

It might prove interesting to copy one 
day’s experiences from our log-book. This 
day we submerged for the purpose of discov- 
ering how much weight was necessary to 
prevent the current from moving the ‘‘ Argo- 
naut’’ in a strong tideway (Hampton Roads), 
and also to discover if there was any differ- 
ence in starting our machinery again under 
water after it had been shut down for sev- 
eral hours. I copy verbatim from the log- 
book under date of July 28, 1898. 


Submerged at 
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ning ebb ; after a time the tide changed, and she would 
work slightly sideways ; we admitted about 400 pounds 
of water additional, but she still would move occasion- 
ally, so that a pendulum nine inches long would sway 
one-eighth of an inch (thwartship). At 12 o’clock 
(noon) temperature was eighty-seven degrees Fahren- 
heit ; at 2.45 p.m. the temperature was still eighty- 
seven degrees Fahrenheit. There were no signs of 
carbonic acid gas at 2.45, although the engine had 
been closed down for three hours and no fresh air had 
been admitted during the time. Could hear the whistle 
of boats on the surface, and also their propellers when 
running close to the boat. At 3.30 the temperature 
had dropped to eighty-five degrees. At 3.45 found a 
little sign of carbonic acid gas, very slight, however, 
as a candle would burn fairly bright in the pits. 
Thought we could detect a smell of gasoline by com- 
paring the fresh air which came down the pipe (when 
hand blower was turned). Storage lamps were burn- 
ing during the five hours of submergence, while engine 
was not running. 

At 3.50 engine was again started, and went off 
nicely. Went into diving compartment and opened 
door; came out through air-lock, and left pressure 
there ; found the wheels had buried about ten inches 
or one foot, as the bottom had several inches of mud. 
We had 500 pounds of air in the tanks, and it ran the 
pressure down to 250 pounds to open the door in about 
thirty feet. 

The temperature fell in the diving compartment to 
eighty-two degrees after the compressed air was 
let in. 

Cooked clam fritters and coffee for supper. The 
spirits of the crew appeared to improve the longer we 
remained below ; the time was spent in catching clams, 
singing, trying to waltz, playing cards, and writing 
letters to wives and sweethearts. 

Our only visitors during the day were a couple of 
black bass that came and looked in at the windows 
with a great deal of apparent interest. 

In future boats, it will be well to provide a smoking 





8.20 A.M. in about 
thirty feet of wa- 
ter. Temperature 
in living compart- 
ment, eighty-three 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
Compass _ bearing 
west - north - west, 
one-quarter west. 
Quite a lively sea 
running on the sur- 
face, also strong 
current. At 10.45 
A.M. shut down en- 
gine ; temperature, 
eighty - eight de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 
After engine was 
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shut down, we could é ee 


hear the wind blow- 
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ing past our pipes 
extending above the 
surface ; we could 
also tell by the 
sound when any 
steamers were in 
the vicinity. We 
first allowed the 
boat to settle grad- 
ially to the bottom, 
with the tide run- 


boat. 
guiding wheel. 
apparatus for operating the boat. 


S, conning-tower. T, binnacle. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE LAKE SUBMARINE BOAT 


“ 


ARGONAUT.” 


A, Gasoline engine, thirty horse-power, which supplies all the power used in moving and operating the 
BB, the two anchor weights used in sinking the boat. 
FFFYF, the “ living-room, 
G, the air-lock : 
reducing the air pressure. H, the diver’s room, whence free passage is secured into the sea. K, bow compart- 
ment where the search-light is placed. L, the forward lookout compartment. MM, gasoline tanks. NN, com- 
pressed-air reservoirs. OOOO, water-ballast compartments. PP, permanent keel. PQ, drop keel. R,dynamo. 
The compass in this binnacle is in direct view from the outside steering gear ; 
but from the conning-tower it is read by reflection. U,outside steering gear. In general form, the “ Argonaut” 
is cylindrical, or cigar-shaped, with a very bluff bow and a pointed stern, and is thirty-six feet long. 


C, one of the two driving wheels. E, rudder and 


” in which are placed the engine and all the other machinery and 


it affords passage to and from the diver’s room iwithout 
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compartment, as most of the crew had their smoking 
apparatus all ready as soon as we came up. 

Started pumps at 6.20, and arrived at the surface at 
6.30. Down altogether ten hours and fifteen minutes. 
People on pilot boat “Calvert” thought we were all 
hands drowned.. 


We spent some time with Hampton Roads 
as headquarters, and made several descents 
in the waters adjacent thereto; we were de- 
sirous of making a search for the cables 
which connected with the mines guarding 
the entrance to the harbor, but could not 
obtain permission from the authorities, who 
were afraid we might accidentally 
sever them, which would, of course, 
make their entire system of 











defense useless. It was, =e 
therefore, necessary for 

us, in order to demonstrate GASOLINE 
the practicability of ves- 





the strength of the structure as to have no 
doubts or fears of any kind; but | do think 
it requires courage on the part of those who 
do not understand all the principles involved 
and who simply trust their lives in my hands. 
Quite a number of people have made descents 
in the vessel, but in only one or two instances 
have I seen them show any signs of fear. 
In one instance, during our trials in the 
Patapsco, several gentlemen were very im- 
portunate in requesting the privilege of 
making a descent the next time we were 
to submerge. They were, accordingly, 


notified when the boat was to go . 
“1 down. At the appointed time, how- 


ever, some of them did not 








‘) === > appear, and of those who 
* did, not one at the last 

GASOLINE would venture. I have no 
4 doubt had we made the 











sels of this type for this Z 
purpose, to lay a cable 
ourselves, which we 
did, across the channel 
leading into the Patux- 








descent at the time they 
made the request all 
would have gone; but 
thinking about it for 
a couple of days made 





ent River. We then 
submerged, and, tak- 
ing our bearings by the 
compass, ran over the 
bottom, with the door 





them change their 
minds. 

On another trip, we 
had a college professor 
on board who could 














in our diving compart- 














not understand exactly 











ment open, until we 
came across the cable, 
which we hauled up 
into the compartment 
with a hook only about 
four and one-half feet 
long ; and we could not , 
avoid the impression silias 
that it would be a very 
easy thing to destroy 
the efficiency of the present mine system. 
And how many lives might have been saved, 
and millions of dollars besides, had our navy 
been provided with a craft of this type to 
lead the way into Santiago, Havana, or San 
Juan, off which ports squadrons were com- 
pelled to lie for weeks and months, owing 
to fear of the mines! 

I have frequently been asked my sensations 
on going beneath the water—whether I had 
any fear of not being able to come up again 
and whether it did not require a lot of cour- 
age. I usually reply that I have always been 
too busy and interested for fears or sensa- 
tions, and that it does not require any cour- 
age on my part, as I am so thoroughly satis- 
fied of the correctness of the principles upon 
which the ‘‘ Argonaut ’’ is constructed and 


WATER 





how our men could get 
out of the boat. I told 
him to come into the 
diver’s compartment 
and I would explain it 
tohim. Accordingly, 
he reluctantly, as I 
=———~=~—-_ thought, entered the 


TANK 


Amidships cross-section of the ““ Argonaut.” compartment, which in 


the ‘‘ Argonaut’’ is a 
little room, only four feet long and a lit- 
tle wider. After closing the door, I no- 
ticed that the color was leaving his face, 
and a few beads of perspiration were stand- 
ing out upon his forehead, and had he been 
any one else than a professor or, possibly, 
a newspaper man, I would not have gone any 
further with the experiment. The door, 
however, was closed and securely fastened. 
I then opened the valve a full turn, and the 
air began to rush in with a great noise. He 
grabbed hold of one of. the frames, and 
glanced with longing eyes at the door we had 
just entered. I then turned off the air, and 
said, ‘‘ By the way, Professor, are you 
troubled with heart disease ?’’ He said, 
placing his hand over his heart, ‘‘ Why, yes, 
my heart is a little affected.’’ Remarking, 
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‘‘Oh, well, this little depth will not hurt 
you,’’ I turned on the air again after saying 
to him, ‘‘ If you feel any pain in your ears, 
swallow as if you were drinking water.’’ 
He immediately commenced swallowing, and 
during that half minute or so we were get- 
ting the pressure on I believe he swallowed 
enough to have drunk a bucketful of water. 
After getting the desired pressure, I stooped 
down and commenced to unscrew the bolts 
holding the door which leads out into the 
water. Our professor said, ‘‘ What are you 
doing now ?”’ I answered, ‘‘ I am going to 
open this door so you can see the bottom.’’ 
Throwing out his hands, he said, ‘‘ No, no. 
Don’t do that. I would not put you to that 
trouble for the world.’’ However, about 
that time, the door dropped down, and as he 
saw the water did not come in, the color re- 
turned to his face, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 
if I had not seen it, I would never have be- 
lieved it!’ 


WHAT SUBMARINE VESSELS WILL DO FOR 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


The object hitherto sought in building sub- 
marine vessels has been to provide a new ap- 
pliance for carrying on war; and all naval 
authorities agree that if a successful torpedo 
boat of this type can be built, there is no 
means known to naval science to prevent the 
destruction of any squadron afloat. Viewing 
them from this point, submarines undoubt- 
edly will be one of the greatest 


THE SUBMARINE BOAT “ ARGONAUT.” 
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an enemy that they can see and at whom 
they can strike; but to be in a position where 
they do not know at what instant—whether 
asleep or awake—without any warning what- 
ever, they may be blown into another world, 
will inspire such terror that no one could 
long endure the strain. 

Had the Cubans been provided with one or 
two of these little craft, Spain could never 
have invaded and laid waste their beautiful 
territory with her army of 200,000 men. 
Consequently Cuba would have been in the 
position which all countries should be in, that 
the majority of the inhabitants could have 
managed their own affairs without interfer- 
ence from outsiders. 

Warfare, however, is only one feature of 
their usefulness. While submarine torpedo 
boats will, in all probability, in future wars 
between maritime nations, destroy millions 
of dollars’ worth of battleships, cruisers, etc., 
yet the submarine wrecking boat will un- 
doubtedly recover from the bottom of the 
sea many times the value of the vessels lost 
in war. Of the cargoes, treasures, and ves- 
sels lost in the merchant service, the aggre- 
gate amounts to over one hundred millions 






















agencies ever known for the 
promulgation of that universal 
peace so much desired by all 
people who love their fellow- 
man and who would rather see 
international differences set- 
tled by arbitration than by the 
sword. When every nation 
with a seacoast has among its 
defenses a number of subma- 
rine torpedo boats, it will be 
worse than folly to think of in- 
vading its territory from the 
sea. No transport ships would 
dare approach its coast-line 
and attempt to land an army if 
‘ number of these little-de- 
‘troyers were known to be 
prowling about the vicinity. 
in all probability the fear they 
would inspire would be so great 
4s to break down the nerves 
f the best disciplined navy. 
Mien can stand up and fight 
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THE “ARGONAUT” IN DRY-DOCK. 


Drawn from photographs by Mr. Lake. The door of the diver’s compartment, just 
under the bow, is open, and resting on some of the keel blocks, Through this door the 
divers leave the boat when it is submerged, compressed air in the compartment prevent- 
ing the entrance of water. 
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of dollars per year, according to the official 
report of Lieutenant-Commander Richardson 
Clover, Chief Hydrographer of the United 
States Navy; and as the loss has been going 
on for many years, the wealth lying at the 
bottom of the ocean transcends the fabulous 
riches of the Klondike. One authority said 
many years ago: ‘‘ There is every reason to 
believe that the sea is even richer than the 
earth, owing to the millions of shipwrecks 
which have swallowed up so many a royal 
fortune.’’ Fortunately the majority of these 
great losses occur in waters in which it will 
be practical to operate with submarine boats 
of the ‘‘ Argonaut’’ type. By referring to 
our coast lines, it will be found that the bot- 
tom is principally composed of a hard, white 
or gray sand, and 
is very uniform. [ 

The depth in- | 
creases as you | 
leave the shore at | 
the average rate | 
of about six feet | 
per mile, and the | 
bottom forms an | 
ideal roadway. Of | 
course there are | 
depths in the | 
ocean which man’s | 
eye can never be- 
hold. The pres- 
sure would be so 
great that it 
would crush any- 
thing except solid 
metal; but within 
certain limits, ex- 
ploring the ocean 
bed, the writer 
believes, will be- 
come, in the near 
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THE 


“ARGONAUT” SAILING ON THE SURFACE. 
From a photograph. 


VOYAGING UNDER THE SEA. 


future, almost as common as traveling on 
the surface. 

In addition to their great value in the 
wrecking business, submarine vessels will be 
of immense service in the coral, sponge, or 
pearl fisheries. These fisheries are princi- 
pally carried on by native divers, who become 
so expert that they can remain under water 
for a minute or so, during which time they 
may get a handful of shells or a sponge. 
They can make but a few dives in a day, and 
can operate only during fair weather, and 
there is also great danger from sharks, which 
usually abound in great numbers in the 
waters where the pearl, sponge, or coral is 
found. What an immense harvest the sub- 
marine could recover here as she went wheel- 
ing along over the bottom. With the door 
open in the diver’s compartment, the choice 
specimens could be picked up with a rake 
only four or five feet in length, without leav- 
ing the boat, or the divers could be sent out 


clad in their armor, and could search the 


bottom for a couple of hundred feet on either 
side of the ship. Then, again, in laying sub- 
marine foundations for breakwaters, piers, 
lighthouses, etc., it would only be necessary 
to equip one of these vessels as a derrick, 
and dump the stone overboard in the vicinity 
in which it is desirous of operating. As the 


_ boat may readily be run backward or for- 


ward, and the derrick may be swung to the 


| right or left, the stone could be picked up, 


and carried and lowered into place asthe diver . 
should designate, he alone guiding it to its 
resting-place. Then, what would prove more 
interesting to scientific men or men of wealth 
than a cruise among the fishes and a view of 
submarine life in its naturalelement ? There ~ 
would be a constant panorama of new and 
beautiful scenery. There you would see the 
submarine plants, the sportive actions of the 
denizens of the 

deep, the beauti- 

ful coral, shells, 

and flowers with 

which in some lo- 

calities the ocean 

bed is carpeted ; 

| and to this 

‘ would be added 

the zest of prob- 
ably running 
across a valuable 
treasure ship. In 
fact, it would be 
the most interest- 
ing exploration 
men could make. 
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II.—A VOYAGE ON THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 


By Ray STANNARD BAKER. 


~{[MON LAKE planned:an excursion on the 
‘J bottom of the sea for October 12th. 
His strange amphibian craft, the ‘‘ Argo- 
naut,’’ about which we had been hearing so 
many marvels, lay off the pier at Atlantic 
Highlands. Before we were near enough to 
make out her hulk, we saw a great black let- 
ter A, framed of heavy gas-pipe, rising forty 
feet above the water, A flag rippled from 
its summit. As we drew nearer, we discov- 
ered that there really wasn’t any hulk to 
make out—only a small oblong deck shoulder- 
ing deep in the water and supporting a 
slightly higher platform, from which rose 
what seemed to be a squatty funnel. A mo- 
ment later we saw that the funnel was pro- 
vided with a cap somewhat resembling a tall 
silk hat, the crown of which was represented 
by a brass binnacle. This cap was tilted 
back, and as we ran alongside, a man stuck 
his head up over the rim and sang out, 
** Ahoy there!’’ 

A considerable sea was running, but I ob- 
served that the ‘‘ Argonaut ’’ was planted as 
firmly in the water as a stone pillar, the big 
waves splitting over her without imparting 
any perceptible motion. 


enough, so that we can use them until we are 
more than fifty feet under water. Below 
that, we have to depend on the compressed 
air in our tanks, or on a hose reaching from 
the upper end of the pipe to a buoy on the 
surface.’’ Mr. Lake had taken his place at 
the wheel, and we were going ahead slowly, 
steering straight across the bay toward Sandy 
Hook and deeper water. The ‘‘ Argonaut ”’ 
makes about five knots an hour on the sur- 
face, but when she gets deep down on the 
sea bottom, where she belongs, she can spin 
along more rapidly. 

** Are you ready to go down?”’ asked 
Mr. Lake. The waves were already washing 
entirely over the lower platform, and oc- 
casionally breaking around our feet, but we 
both nodded solemnly. 

‘*Open the center compartments,’’ Mr. 
Lakeshouted down theconning-tower. ‘‘ I’m 
flooding the ballast compartments,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Usually we submerge by letting 
down two half-ton iron weights, and then, 
after admitting enough water to overcome 
our buoyancy, we can readily pull the boat 
to the bottom by winding in on the weight- 





‘*She weighs fifty-seven 





tons,”’ said Mr. Lake, ‘‘ and - 
there are only two or three 
tons above water. I never 
have seen the time when she 
rolled.’’ 

We scrambled up on the 
little platform, and peered 
down through the open con- 
ning-tower, which we had 
taken for a funnel, into the 
depths of the ship below. 
Wilson had started his gaso- 
line engine, and I was won- 
dering what became of the 
exhaust, which I heard rat- 
tling in the pipes, when I 
saw a white plume of steam 
rising from the very summit 
of the gas-pipe frame above 
us. ‘* This leg of the A,”’ 
explained Mr. Lake, ‘‘ car- 
ries off the burnt gases, and 
this one brings in the fresh 
air while we are submerged. 
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SUBMERGING THE ‘ 
The man is looking up at the compass in the binnacle. 


immense strength,’’ said Mr. 
Lake, ‘‘ to resist the water 
pressure at great depths. She 
is built of the same thickness 
of steel as the government 
used for the 2,000-ton cruisers 
‘Detroit’ and ‘ Montgomery.’ 
She’!l stand a hundred feet, al- 
though we never took her deep- 
er than fifty. We like to keep 
our margins safe.’’ 

I think we made some inqui- 
ries about the safety of subma- 
rine boats in general. Other 
water compartments had been 
flooded, and we had settled so 
far down that the waves dashed 
repeatedly over the platform 
on which we stood—and the 
conning-tower was still wide 
open, inviting a sudden engulf- 
ing rush of water. 

‘* You mustn’t confuse the 
‘ Argonaut ’ with ordinary sub- 
marine boats,’’ said Mr. Lake. 
‘*She is quite different and 
much safer.’’ 

He explained that the ‘‘ Ar- 
gonaut’’ was not only a sub- 
marine boat, but much besides. 


cables. Unfortunately, we have lost one of She not only swims either on the surface or 
the weights, and so we have to depend en- beneath it, but she adds to this accomplish- 


tirely on the compart- 


ment the extraordinary 





ments.’’ 


power of diving deep and 





The ‘‘ Argonaut’’ was 
slowly sinking under the 
water. We became mo- 
mentarily more impressed 
with the extreme small- 
ness of the craft to which 
we were trusting our lives. 
The little platform around 
the conning-tower on 
which we stood—in reality 
the top of the gasoline tank 
—was scarcely a half dozen 
feet across, and the ‘‘ Ar- 
gonaut,’’ herself was only 
thirty-six feet long. Her 
sides had already faded out 
of sight, but not before we 
had seen how solidly they 
were built—all of steel, 
riveted and_ reinforced, 











rolling along the bottom 
of the sea on wheels. No 
machine ever before did 
that. Indeed, the ‘‘ Argo- 
naut’’ is more properly a 
**sea motocycle’’ than a 
*“boat.’’ In its invention 
Mr. Lake elaborated an 
idea which the United 
States Patent Office has 
decided to be’ absolutely 
original. 

‘**T think we better go 
below,’’ said Mr. Lake, 
with a trace of haste in 
his voice. 

I went first, slipping 
hand over hand down the 
ladder. Mr. Stevens fol- 
lowed, and a great wave 











so that the wonder grew 
how such a tremendous 
weight, when submerged, 


AT THE BOTTOM OF THE ATLANTIC. 


came slapping in after 
him, sousing down over 


The “ Argonaut” here lies submerged in twenty- his should ers. Mr. 
eight feet of water, off Virginia Beach, Virginia, 


could ever again be raised. ‘chere the ocean bed is pure white sand. Froma Uake quickly shut 


‘We had to give her photograph. 


down the conning-tower 





loo! 














cap and screwed it fast over its rubber 
rims. 

We found ourselves in a long, narrow 
compartment, dimly illuminated by yellowish- 
ereen light from the little, round, glass win- 
dows. The stern was filled with Wilson’s 
gasoline engine and the electric motor, and 
in front of us, toward the bow, we could see 
through the heavy steel doorways of the 
diver’s compartment into the lookout room, 
where there was a single round eye of light. 

‘* She’s almost under,’”’ said Mr. Lake. 

I climbed up the ladder of the conning- 
tower and looked out through one of the glass 
ports. My eyes were just even with the sur- 
face of the water. In the trough of the 
waves I could catch a glimpse of the distant 
sunny shores of New Jersey, and here and 
there, off toward Staten Island, the bright 
sails of oyster smacks. Then, the next wave 
came driving and 
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thick glass port, the water was only three 
inches from my eyes, and I could see thou- 
sands of dainty, semi-translucent jelly-fish 
floating about as lightly as_thistle-down. 
They gathered in the eddy behind the con- 
ning-tower in great numbers, bumping up 
sociably against one another and darting up 
and down with each gentle movement of the 
water. And I realized that we were in the 
domain of the fishes. 

I returned to the bottom of the boat, to 
find that it was brilliantly lighted by elec- 
tricity, and to have my ears pain me 
sharply. 

** You see the air is beginning to come 
down,’’ said Jim, the first mate, ‘‘ and we 
are getting a little pressure.’’ 

I held up my hand, and felt the strong 
gust which was being drawn down through 
the tall air-pipe above us. It was comfort- 





foaming entirely over 
the top of the vessel, 
and I could see the 
curiously beautiful 
sheen of the bright 
summit of the water 
above us. It was a 
most impressive sight. 
Not many people ever 
have had the oppor- 
tunity of looking calm- 
ly upon the surface of 
the sea from below. 
Mr. Lake told me that 
in very clear water it 
was difficult to tell 
just where the air left 
off and the water be- 
gan; but in the muddy 
bay where we were go- 
ing down the surface 
looked like a peculiar- 
ly clear, greenish pane 
of glass moving 
straight up and down, 
not forward, as the 
Waves appear to move 
when looked at from 
above. 

Now we were en- 
tirely under water. 
The ripping noises 
that the waves had 
made in beating 














against the upper 
structure of. the boat 
had ceased. As I 
looked through the 


THE “ ARGONAUT” SUBMERGED—A SCENE IN THE LIVING-ROOM. 


On the left, Mr. Lake is seated ; the steersman is in the center. The feet of the lookout in the conning- 
tower can be seen on the ladder to the right. 
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ing to know that the air arrangements were 
in working order. 

Mr. Lake now hung a small mirror at an 
angle of forty-five degrees just at the bot- 
tom of the conning-tower, and stepped back 
to the steering-wheel. Upon looking into 
the mirror, he could see the reflection of the 
compass, which is placed at the very highest 
tip of the brass binnacle that crowns the 
conning -tower. 


‘*Oh, yes,’’ said Jim, ‘‘ we have all the 
modern conveniences. That’s for telephon- 
ing to the main part of the boat when the 
diver’s compartment is closed and we can’t 
get through.”’ 

He also showed me a complex system of 
call bells, by means of which the man at the 
lookout could direct the engineer. ‘‘ When 
we are down in unknown waters,’’ he said, 

‘‘we have a big 





‘“‘We can’t use a 
compass down 
here,’’ said he, ‘‘ be- 
cause there is too 
much machinery and 
steel.”? Hehas 
found by repeated 
experiments that the 
compass points as 
accurately under wa- 
ter as on the sur- 
face. 

Jim brought the 
government chart, 
and Mr. Lake an- 
nounced that we 
were heading direct- 
ly for Sandy Hook 
and the open ocean. 

3ut we had not yet 
reached the bottom, 
and John was busily 
opening valves and 
letting in more 
water. I went for- 
ward to the little 
steel cubby-hole in 
the extreme prow of 
the boat, and looked 
out through the 
watch-port. The 
water had grown 
denser and yellower, 








electric search-light 
which points out the 
way.”’ 

At that moment, I 
felt a faint jolt, and 
Mr. Lake said that 
we were on the bot- 
tom of the sea. 
‘* The bottom here is 
very muddy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and we are 
only resting a few 
hundred pounds’ 
weight on our 
wheels. By taking 
in or pumping out 
water, we can press 
downward like a lo- 
comotive or like a 
feather. Where we 
have good hard sand 
to run on, we use 
our wheels for driv- 
ing the boat; but in 
mud like this, where 
there’s nothing to 
get hold of, we make 
our propeller do the 
work.”’ 

Here we were run- 
ning as comfortably 
along the bottom of 
Sandy Hook Bay as 
we would ride in a 











and I could not see 


much beyond the CUTTING A CABLE BROUGHT UP THROUGH THE DOOR Broadway car, and 


dim outlines of the 
ship’s spar reaching 
out forward. Jim 
said that he had: often seen fishes come swim- 
ming up wonderingly to gaze into the port. 
They would remain quite motionless until he 
stirred his head, and then they vanished in- 
stantly. Mr. Lake has a remarkable photo- 
graph which he took of a visiting fish, and 
Wilson tells of nurturing a queer flat crab for 
days in the crevice of one of the view-holes. 
As I turned from the watch-port, my eye fell 
on an every-day-looking telephone, with the 
receiver hung up next the steel walls. 


OF THE DIVER’S COMPARTMENT, 


From a photograph. 


with quite as much 
safety. Wilson, who 
was of a musical 
turn, was whistling ‘‘ Down Went McGinty,”’ 
and Mr. Lake, with his hands on the pilot- 
wheel, put in an occasional word about his 
marvelous invention. On the wall opposite, 
there was a row of dials which told auto- 
matically every fact about our condition that 
the most nervous of men could wish to know. 
One of them shows the pressure of air in the 
main compartment of the boat, another reg- 
isters vacuum, and when both are at zero, 
Mr. Lake knows that the pressure of the air 

















is normal, the same as it is on the surface, 
and he tries to maintain it in this condition. 
There are also a cyclometer, not unlike those 
used on bicycles, to show how far the boat 
travels on its wheels; a depth gauge, which 
keeps us accurately informed as to the depth 
of the boat in the water, and a declension 
indicator. By the long finger of the declen- 
sion dial we could tell whether we were going 
up hill or down. 
Once while we were 
out, there was a sud- 
den, sharp shock, 
the pointer leaped 
back, and then quiv- 
ered steady again. 
Mr. Lake said that 
we had probably 
struck a bit of 
wreckage or an em- 
bankment, but the 
‘* Argonaut ’’ was 
running so lightly 
that she had leaped 
up jauntily and slid 
over the obstruc- 
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ing of any of the number. It showed that 
we were going down, down, down, literally 
down to the sea in a ship. When we had 
been submerged for more than an hour, and 
there was thirty feet of yellowish-green ocean 
over our heads, Mr. Lake suddenly ordered 
the machinery stopped. The clacking noises 
of the dynamo ceased, and the electric lights 
blinked out, leaving us at once in almost ab- 
solute darkness and 
silence. Before this, 
we had found it hard 
to realize that we 
were on the bottom 
of the ocean; now 
it came upon us sud- 
denly and not with- 
out a touch of awe. 
This absence of 
sound and light, this 
unchanging motion- 
lessness and cool- 
ness, this absolute 
negation—this was 
the bottom of the 
sea. It lasted only 





tion. 

Strange things 
has Mr. Lake dis- 
covered about the 
bottom of the sea. 
He has found that 
nearly all sea roads 
are level, a fact of 
great importance to 
sea-carriages like 
the ‘* Argonaut.”’ 

** People get the 
impression from the 
sea-bottom con- 
tours,’’ he says, 
‘‘ that the ocean is 
filled with vast 
mountain ranges and 
deep valleys. Asa 
matter of fact, these 
contours, in repre- 
senting thousands of 
miles of width on a 
printed page, great- 
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DIVER LEAVING THE “ ARGONAUT” UNDER WATER. 


The compartment from which the divers descend is heavily charged 
with compressed air to prevent the water from entering when the door 
is opened into the sea, the pressure being increased one atmosphere, 
or fifteen pounds, to the square inch for every thirty-five feet of de- 
scent below the surface. 


a moment, but in 
that moment we re- 
alized acutely the 
meaning and joy of 
sunshine and mov- 



















ing winds, trees, 
and the world of 
men. 


A minute light 
twinkled out like a 
star, and then an- 
other and another, 
until the boat was 
bright again, and 
we knew that among 
the other wonders 
of this most aston- 
ishing of inventions 
there was storage 
electricity which 
would keep the boat 
illuminated for 
hours, without so 
much as a single 


ly exaggerate the depth, which at its great- 
est is only a few thousand feet, thus giving a 
very false idea. Some shores slope more 


than others, but I venture to say that there 
are few spots on the bottom of the Atlantic 
that would not be called level if they were 
bare of water.”’ 

We had been keeping our eyes on the 
depth dial, the most fascinating and interest- 





turn of the dynamo. With the stopping of 
the engine, the air supply from above had 
ceased; but Mr. Lake laid his hand on the 
steel wall above us, where he said there was 
enough air compressed to last us all for two 
days, should anything happen. The possi- 
bility of ‘‘ something happening ’’ had been 
lurking in our minds ever since we started. 
‘* What if your: engine should break down, 
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so that you couldn’t pump the water out of 
the water compartments ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Here we have hand-pumps,’’ said Mr. 
Lake promptly ; ‘‘ and if those failed, a single 
touch of this lever would release our iron 
keel, which weighs 4,000 pounds, and up we 
would go like a rocket.’’ 

I questioned further, only to find that 
every imaginable contingency, and some that 
were not at all imaginable 


been slowly perfecting, patenting, and finan- 
cing his invention. 

Having finished our lunch, Mr. Lake pre- 
pared to show us something about the prac- 
tical operations of the ‘‘ Argonaut.’’ It had 
been a good deal of a mystery to us how 
workmen penned up in a submarine boat 
could expect to recover gold from wrecks in 
the water outside, or to place torpedoes, or 

to pick up cables. 





to the uninitiated, had been — 
absolutely provided against | 
by the genius of the in- 
ventor. And everything 
from the gasoline engine to 
the hand-pump was as com- 
pact and ingenious as the 
mechanism of a_ watch. 
Moreover, the boat was 
not crowded ; we had plenty 
of room to move around and 
to sleep, if we wished, to 











‘‘We simply open the 
door, and the diver steps 
out on the bottom of the 
sea,’’ Mr. Lake said, quite 
as if he was conveying the 
most ordinary information. 

At first it seemed incred- 
ible, but Mr. Lake showed 
us the heavy, riveted door 
in the bottom of the diver’s 
compartment. Then he in- 
vited us inside with Wil- 








say nothing of eating. As 
foreating, Johnhad brought 


son, who, besides being an 
engineer, is also an expert 





out the kerosene stove and 
was making coffee, while 
Jim cut the pumpkin pie. 

*“*This isn’t Delmon- 
ico’s,’’ said Jim, ‘‘ but 
we’re serving a lunch that 
Delmonico’s couldn’t serve 
—a submarine lunch.”’ 

By this time the novelty 
was wearing off and we sat 
there, at the bottom of 
the sea, drinking our coffee 
with as much unconcern as 
though we were in an up- 
town restaurant. For the 








diver. The massive steel 
doors of the little room were 
closed and barred, and then 
Mr. Lake turned a cock, 
and the air rushed in under 
high pressure.. At once 
our ears began to throb, 
and it seemed as if the 
drums would burst inward. 

‘* Keep swallowing, ’’said 
Wilson the diver. 

As soon .as we applied 
this remedy, the pain was 
relieved, but the general 
sensation of increased air 








first time since we started, FisH LOOKING IN AT THE WINDOW or pressure, while exhilarat- 


Mr. Lake sat down, and we 
had an opportunity of talk- 


THE “ ARGONAUT.” 
Both pictures are from photographs taken fortable. The finger on 


ing, was still most uncom- 


ing with him at leisure. by Mr. Lake out of the forward look out window the pressure dial kept 


of the “ Argonaut,” while she was running up 


He is a stout-shouldered, the Patapsco River to Baltimore. 


powerfully built ian, in 

the prime of lif man of cool common 
sense, a practigmi man, who is also an in- 
ventor. And he talks frankly and convinc- 
ingly, and yet modestly, of his accomplish- 
ment. 

‘* When I was ten years old,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
read Jules Verne’s ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea,’ and I have been working on 
submarine boats ever since.’’ Atseventeen he 
invented a mechanical movement, at twenty 
he was selling a steering-gear which he had 
just patented. In 1894 he began to build 
his first submarine boat, the ‘‘ Argonaut, 
Jr.,’’ and for more than four years he has 


creeping up and up, until it 
showed that the air pres- 
sure inside of the compartment was nearly 
equal to the water pressure without. Then 
Wilson opened a cock in the door. In- 
stantly the water gushed in, and for a single 
instant we expected to be drowned there like 
rats in a trap. 

‘*This is really very simple,’’ Mr. Lake 
was saying calmly. ‘‘ When. the pressure 
within is the same as that without, no water 
can enter.”’ 

With that, Wilson dropped the iron door, 
and there was the water and the muddy bot- 
tom of the sea within touch of a man’s hand. 
It was all easy enough to understand, and 




















yet it seemed impossible, even as we saw it 
with our own eyes. 

Mr. Lake stooped down, and picked up a 
wooden rod having a sharp hook at the end. 
This he pulled along the bottom. ‘‘ You see 
how easily we can pick up a cable and cut 
it,’’ he said. ‘‘ Why, we could crawl along 
from here and cut all the submarine cables 
and mine wires connecting with New York 
in half a day, and no one ever would be 
the wiser. More than that, if the ‘ Argo- 
naut’ had been at Santiago, we could have 
cleared the harbor of Spanish mines within 
forty-eight hours. Then we could have crept 
under the Spanish fleet, where our divers 
would have stepped out and deliberately set 
mines or even fastened torpedoes to the bot- 
toms of the ships. When the work was done, 
we could have backed away, until we were 
well out of reach of the effects of an explo- 
sion. And then, a connection of the wires, 
and Sampson would have been saved the 
trouble of smashing Cervera! ”’ 

Indeed, it seemed the simplest thing in the 
world. But the ‘‘Argonaut’s’’ most serious 
work is in wrecking. Mr. Lake explained 
how difficult it is for divers to go down to 
wrecks from the surface, owing to the great 
weight of air-tubing and life-line which they 
are compelled to drag and the unsteadiness 
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of the attendants’ boat. In great depths 
the diver cannot stay submerged more than 
an hour at most, and three-quarters of the 
time is frequently spent in getting up and 
down. 

‘* You see we are at the bottom all the 
time,’’ said Mr. Lake; ‘‘ we just push our 
nose up into the wreck, the diver steps out 
with a short air-tube, and works right in 
the path of our search-light. He can come 
back in a minute for tools, or to rest, 
and go out again without delay, no matter 
how high the waves are running on the sur- 
face.”’ 

As we came up, Mr. Lake told us of his plan 
to build at once a 100-foot boat for practical 
work, the ‘‘ Argonaut ’’ being regarded more 
as an experiment. 

We were now rising again to the surface, 
after being submerged for more than three 
hours. I climbed into the conning-tower and 
watched for the first glimpse of the sunlight. 
There was a sudden fluff of foam, the ragged 
edge of a wave, and then I saw, not more 
than a hundred feet. away, a smack bound 
toward New York under full sail. Her rig- 
ging was full of men, gazing curiously in 
our direction, no doubt wondering what 
strange monster of the sea was coming forth 
for a breath of air. 


RESTING UNDER THE SEA. 


From a flash-light photograph of the “ Argonaut’s” crew “turned in” in the living-room. The door in front opens into the air-lock, 


liver’s room, and forward lookout compartment (see the longitudinal section). 


lisith the forward compartments when the diver’s room is in use. 


On the right is the telephone by which communication is 
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If. 
AN UNSAVORY INTERLUDE. 


Pe pyl was a maiden aunt of Stalky 


hie 
re 


- who sent him both books, 


Pe dehy 
| Ral fre fe 
ts with the inscription, ‘‘ To 
ZA dearest Artie, on his six- 
es teenth birthday;’’ it was 
McTurk who ordered their 
hypothecation; and it was 
Beetle, returned from Bide- 
ford, who flung them on to 
the window-sill of Number 
Five study with news that 
Bastable would advance but ninepence on 
the two, ‘‘ Eric; or, Little by Little,’’ 
being almost as great a drug as ‘‘ St. Wini- 
fred’s.’’ ‘‘ An’ I don’t think much of your 
aunt. We’re nearly out of cartridges, too 
—Artie, dear.”’ 

Whereupon Stalky rose up to grapple with 
him, but McTurk sat on Stalky’s head, call- 
ing him a ‘‘ pure-minded boy ”’ till peace was 
declared. As they were grievously in ar- 
rears with a Latin prose, as it was a blazing 
July afternoon, and as they ought to have 
been at a house cricket-match, they began 
to renew their acquaintance, intimate and 
unholy, with the volumes. 

‘* Here we are!’’ said McTurk. ‘“‘ ‘ Cor- 
poral punishment produced on Eric the worst 
effects. He burned not with remorse or re- 
gret ’—make a note o’ that, Beetle— but 
with shame and violent indignation. He 
glared’—oh, naughty Eric! Let’s get to 
where he goes in for drink.’’ 

** Hold on halfasec. Here’s another sam- 
ple. ‘ The Sixth,’ he says, ‘ is the palladium 
of all public schools.’ But this lot ’’—Stalky 
rapped the gilded book—‘‘ can’t prevent fel- 
lows drinkin’ and stealin’, an’ lettin’ fags out 
of window at night, an’—an’ doin’ what they 
please. Golly, what we’ve missed—not goin’ 
to St. Winifred’s! . . .”’ 

‘*T’m sorry to see any boys of my house 
taking so little interest in their matches.’’ 

Mr. Prout could move very silently if he 


pleased, though that is no merit in a boy’s 
eyes. He had flung open the study-door 
without knocking—another sin—and looked 
at them suspiciously. ‘‘ Very sorry, indeed, 
I am to see you frowsting in your studies.’’ 

‘* We’ve been out ever since dinner, sir,’’ 
said McTurk wearily. One house-match is 
just like another, and their ‘‘ ploy’’ of that 
week happened to be rabbit-shooting with 
saloon-pistols. 

**T can’t see a ball when it’s coming, 
sir,’’ said Beetle. ‘‘ I’ve had my gig-lamps 
smashed at little-side cricket till I got ex- 
cused. I wasn’t any good even as a fag, 
then, sir.’’ 

‘* Tuck is probably your form. Tuck and 
brewing. Why can’t you three take any in- 
terest in the honor of your house ?’’ 

They had heard that phrase till they were 
wearied. The ‘‘ honor of the house’’ was 
Prout’s weak point, and they knew well how 
to flick him on the raw. 

‘‘TIf you order us to go down, sir, of 
course we’ll go,’’ said Stalky, with madden- 
ing politeness. But Prout knew better than 
that. He had tried the experiment once at 
a big match, when the three, self-isolated, 
stood to attention for half an hour in full 
view of all the visitors, to whom fags, sub- 
sidized for that end, pointed them out as vic- 
tims of Prout’s tyranny. And Prout was a 
sensitive man. 

In the infinitely petty confederacies of the 
common-room, King and Macrea, fellow 
house-masters, had borne it in upon him that 
by games, and games alone, was salvation 
wrought. Boys neglected were boys lost. 
They must be disciplined. Left to himself, 
Prout would have made a sympathetic house- 
master; but he was never so left, and with 
the devilish insight of youth, the boys knew 
to whom they were indebted for his zeal. 

‘* Must we go down, sir ?”’ said McTurk. 

**T don’t want to order you to do what a 
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right-thinking boy should do gladly. I’m 
sorry.’’ And he lurched out with some hazy 
impression that he had sown good seed on 
poor ground. 

‘‘ What does he suppose is the use of 
that ?’”’ said Beetle. 

‘*Oh, he’s cracked. King jaws him in 
common-room about not keepin’ us up to the 
mark, and Macrea burbles about ‘ dithcipline,’ 
an’ old Heffy sits between ’em sweatin’ big 
drops. I heard Oke (the common-room but- 
ler) talking to Richards (Prout’s house-ser- 
vant) about it down in the basement the 
other day when I went down to bag some 
bread,’’ said Stalky. 

‘* What did Oke say ?’’ demanded McTurk, 
throwing ‘‘ Eric ’’ into a corner. 

“Oh, he said, 
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King’s takin’ it in the cricket- 
Turkey seized his hat 


call-over ? 
field. Come on.’’ 
and led the way. 

They reached the sun-blistered pavilion 
over against the gray Pebbleridge just be- 
fore roll-call, and, asking no questions, gath- 
ered from King’s voice and manner that his 
house was on the road to victory. 

‘* Ah, ha!’’ said he, turning to show the 
light of his countenance. ‘‘ Here we have 
the ornaments of the Casual House at last. 
You consider cricket beneath you, I believe ”’ 
—the crowd sniggered—‘‘ and from what I 
have seen this afternoon, I fancy many others 
of your house hold the same view. And may 
I ask what you purpose to do with your noble 
selves till tea-time ?”’ 








‘ They make more nise 
nor a nest full o’ 
jackdaws, an’ half of 
it like we’d no ears 
to our heads that 
waited on ’em. They 
talks over old Prout— 
what he’ve done an’ 
left undone about his 
boys. An’ how their 
boys be fine boys, an’ 
his’n be dom bad.’ 
Well, Oke talked like 
that, you know, and 
Richards got awf’ly 
wrathy. He has a 
down on King for 
something or other. 
Wonder why ?”’ 

‘* Why, King talks 
about Prout in form- 
room — makes _allu- 
sions, an’ all that— 
only half the chaps 
are such asses they 
can’t see what he’s 
drivin’ at. And d’you 
remember what he 
said about the ‘ Cas- 
ual House’ last Tues- 
day ? He meant us. 
They say he says per- 
fectly beastly things 
to his own house, mak- 
ing fun of Prout’s,’’ 
said Beetle. 

“* Well, we didn’t 
come here to mix up 
in their rows,’’ Mc- 























Turk said wrathfully. 
‘“Who’ll bathe after 


“ The three, self-isolated, stood to attention.” 
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‘* Going down to bathe, sir,’’ said Stalky. 
‘* And whence this sudden zeal for cleanli- 
ness? There is nothing about you that par- 
ticularly suggests it. Indeed, so far as I 
remember—I may be at fault—but a short 
’ time ago——’’ 
‘* Five years, sir,’’ said Beetle hotly. 
King scowled. ‘‘ One of you was that 
thing called a water-funk. Yes, a water- 
funk. So now you wish to wash? It is 
well. Cleanliness never injured a 
boy or—a house. We will proceed 
to business,’’ and he addressed 
himself to the call-over board. 
** What the deuce did you say 
anything to him for, Beetle ?”’ 
said McTurk angrily, as they 
strolled towards the big, open sea- 
baths. 
‘* *Twasn’t fair—remindin’ one 
of bein’ a water-funk. My first 
term, too. Heaps of chaps are 
when they can’t swim.”’ 
** Yes, you ass; but he saw 
he’d fetched you. You ought 
never to answer King.”’ 
** But it wasn’t fair, Stalky.”’ 
‘*My Hat! You’ve been here 
six years, and you expect fairness. 
Well, you are a dithering idiot.’’ 
A knot of King’s boys, also 
bound for the baths, hailed them, 
beseeching them to wash—for the 
honor of their house. 
**That’s what comes of King’s ; 
jawin’ and messin’. Those young Ss 


y, | 
animals wouldn’t have thought of 4, $ 
it unless he’d put it into their la 


heads. Now they’ll be funny 
about it for weeks,’’ said Stalky. 
** Don’t take any notice.”’ 

The boys came nearer, shouting an oppro- 
brious word. At last they moved to wind- 
ward, ostentatiously holding their noses. 

** That’s pretty,’’ said Beetle. ‘‘ They’ll 
be sayin’ our house stinks next.’’ 

When they returned from the baths, damp- 
headed, languid, at peace with the world, 
Beetle’s forecast came only too true. They 
were met in the corridor by a fag—a com- 
mon, lower-second fag—who at arm’s length 
handed them a carefully wrapped piece of 
soap ‘‘with the compliments of King’s 
house.”’ 

** Hold on,’’ said Stalky, checking imme- 
diate attack. ‘‘ Who put you up to this, 
Nixon ? Rattray and White? (Those were 
two leaders in King’s house.) Thank you. 
There’s no answer.’’ 


‘* Oh, it’s too sickening to have this kind 
o’ rot shoved on to a chap. What’s the 
sense of it? What’s the fun of it?’’ said 
McTurk. 
“*Tt will go on to the end of the term, 
though,’’ Beetle wagged his head sorrow- 
fully. He had worn many jests threadbare 
on his own account. - 
In a few days it became an established 
legend of the school that Prout’s house did 
not wash and were therefore noi- 
some. Mr. King was pleased to 
smile succulently in form when 
one of his house drew aside from 
Beetle with certain gestures. 
‘*There seems to be some dis- 
ability attaching to you, my Bee- 
tle, or else why should Burton 
major withdraw, so to speak, the 
hem of his garments ? I confess I 
am still in the dark. Will some 
one be good enough to enlighten 
me ?”’ 
Naturally he was enlightened by 
half the form. 
‘* Extraordinary! Most extra- 
ordinary! However, each house 
has its traditions, with which I 
would not for the world interfere. 
We have a prejudice in favor of 
washing. Go on, Beetle— 
from ‘ Jugurtha tamen’— 
and, if you can, avoid the 
more flagrant forms of guess- 
ing.”’ 
Prout’s house was furious 
because Macrea’s and Har- 
topp’s house joined King’s 
to insult them. They called 
MeTurk. @ house-meeting after din- 

ner—an excited and angry 
meeting of all save the prefects, whose dig- 
nity, though they sympathized, would not 
allow them to attend. They read ungram- 
matical resolutions, and made speeches be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we have met on this 
occasion,’’ and ending with, ‘‘ It’s a beastly 
shame,’’ precisely as houses have done since 
time and schools began. 

Number Five study attended, with its usual 
air of bland patronage. At last McTurk, of 
the lanthorn jaws, delivered himself: 

‘You jabber and jaw and burble, and 
that’s about all you can do. What’s the 
good of it? King’s house’ll only gloat be- 
cause they’ve drawn you, and King will gloat, 
too. Besides, that resolution of Orrin’s is 
chock full of bad grammar, and King’|l gloat 


over that.’’ 
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‘*T thought you an’ Beetle would put it 
right, an’—an’ we’d post it in the corridor,”’ 
said the composer meekly. 

‘** Pas si je le connai. I’m not goin’ to 
meddle with the biznai,’’ said Beetle. ‘‘ It’s 
a gloat for King’s house. 
right.”’ 

‘Well, won’t Stalky, then ?”’ 

But Stalky puffed out his cheeks and 
squinted down his nose in the style of Pa- 
nurge, and all he said was, ‘‘ Oh, you abject 
burblers !”’ 

‘* You’re three beastly scabs!’’ was the 
instant retort of the democracy, and they 
went out amid execrations. 

‘This is piffling,’’ said McTurk. ‘‘ Let’s 
get our sallies, and go and shoot bunnies.”’ 

Three saloon- 


Turkey’s quite 
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from a two-foot-square cupboard in the 
wall. 

‘* What’s all this? I’ve never noticed it 
before. What are you tryin’ to do, Fatty ?”’ 

‘* Fillin’ basins, Muster Corkran.’’ Rich- 
ards’s voice was hollow and _ muffled. 
‘* They’ve been savin’ me trouble. Yiss.’’ 

‘* Looks like it,’’ said McTurk. ‘‘ Hi! 
You’ll stick if you don’t take care.’’ 

Richards backed puffing. 

‘*T can’t rache un. Yiss, ’t ess a turn- 
cock, Muster McTurk. They’ve took an’ 
runned all the watter-pipes a storey higher in 
the houses—runned ’em all along under the 
’ang of the heaves, like. Runned ’em in last 
holidays. J can’t reach the turncock.’’ 

‘* Let me try, then,’’ said Stalky, diving 

into the aper- 





pistols, with a 
supply of bul- 
leted breech- 
caps, were 
stored in 
Stalky’s trunk, 
and this trunk 
was in their dor- 
mitory, and 
their dormitory 
was a three-bed 
attic one, open- 
ing out of a ten- 
bed _ establish- 
ment, which, in 
turn, communi- 
cated with the 
great range of 
dormitories that 
ran practically 
from one end of 
the College to 
the other. Ma- 
crea’s house lay 
next to Prout’s, 
King’s next to 
Macrea’s, and 
Hartopp’s _ be- 
yond that again. 
Carefully locked 
doors divided 
house from 
house, but each 





ture. 

** Slip ’ee to 
the left, then, 
Muster Corkran. 
Slip ’ee to the 
left, an’ feel in 
the dark.’’ 

To the left 
Stalky wriggled, 
and saw a long 
line of lead-pipe 
disappearing up 
a triangular tun- 
nel, whose 
was the rafters. 
and boarding of 
the college redf, 
whose floor was 
sharp - edged 
joists, and 
whose side was 
the rough stud- 
ding of the lath 
and plaster wall 
under the dor- 
mer. 

“Rummy 
show. How far 
does it go ?”’ 

“*Right along, 
Muster Corkran 
—right along 
from end to end. 











house, in its in- 
ternal arrange- 
ments—the College had been originally a ter- 
race of twelve large houses—was a replica 
of the next, one straight roof covering all. 
They found Stalky’s bed drawn out from 
the wall to the left of the dormer window, 
and the latter end of Richards protruding 


Her runs under 
the ’ang of the 
heaves. Have ’ee rached the stopcock yet ? 
Mr. King got un put in to save us carryin’ 
watter from downstairs to fill the basins. 
No place for a lusty man like old Richards. 
I’m tu thickabout to go ferretin’. Thank 
’ee, Muster Corkran.”’ 


“*7rsacat, by Jove! You plug first.’” 
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The water squirted through the tap just 
inside the cupboard, and, having filled the 
basins, the grateful Richards waddled away. 

The boys sat round-eyed on their beds con- 
sidering the possibilities of this trove. Two 
floors below them they could hear the hum 
of the angry house; for nothing is so still as 
a dormitory in mid-afternoon of a midsummer 
term. 

**TIt has been papered over till now.’’ 
McTurk examined the little door. ‘‘ If we’d 
only known before! ”’ 

**T vote we go down and explore. Noone 
will come up this time 0’ day. We needn’t 
keep cavé.’’ 

They crawled in, Stalky leading, drew the 
door behind them, and on all fours embarked 
on a dark and dirty road full of plaster, odd 
shavings, and all the raffle that builders leave 
in the waste room of a house. The passage 
was perhaps three feet wide, and, except for 
the struggling light round the edges of the 
cupboards (there was one to each dormer), 
almost pitchy dark. 

‘*Here’s Macrea’s house,’’ said Stalky, 
his eye at the crack of the third cupboard. 
‘*T can see Barnes’s name on his trunk. 
Don’t make such a row, Beetle! We can get 
Comeon!... 


right to the end of the Coll. 
We’re in King’s house now—I can see a bit 
of Rattray’s trunk. How these beastly boards 


1»? 


hurt one’s knees They heard his nails 
scraping on plaster. 

‘* That’s the ceiling below. Look out! 
If we smashed that the plaster ’ud fall down 
in the lower dormitory,’’ said Beetle. 

** Let’s,’’ from McTurk. 

** An’ be collared first thing ? Not much. 
Why, I can shove my hand ever so far up 
between these boards.”’ 

Stalky thrust an arm to the elbow between 
the joists. 

‘No good stayin’ here. I vote we go 
back and talk it over. It’s a crummy place. 
Must say I’m grateful to King for his water- 
works.’’ 

They crawled out, brushed one another 
clean, slid the saloon-pistols down a trouser- 
leg, and hurried forth to a deep and solitary 
Devonshire lane in whose flanks a boy might 
sometimes slay a young rabbit. They threw 
themselves down under the rank elder bushes, 
and began to think aloud. 

** You know,”’ said Stalky at last, sighting 
at a distant sparrow, ‘‘ we could hide our 
sallies in there like anything.’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’ Beetle snorted, choked, and 
gurgled. He had been silent since they left 
the dormitory. ‘‘ Did you ever read a book 
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called ‘The History of a House’ or some- 
thing ? I got it out of the library the other 
day. A French woman wrote it—Violet 
somebody. But it’s translated, you know; 
and it’s very interestin’. Tells you how a 
house is built.’’ 

‘* Well, if you’re in a sweat to find out 
that, you can go down to the new cottages 
they’re building for the coastguard.’’ 

“* My Hat! I will.’’ He felt in his pock- 
ets. ‘‘ Give me tuppence, some one.’’ 

‘*Rot! Stay here, and don’t mess about 
in the sun.’’ 

** Gi’ me tuppence.”’ 

‘*T say, Beetle, you aren’t stuffy about 
anything, are you ?’’ said McTurk, handing 
over the coppers. His tone was serious, for 
though Stalky often, and McTurk occasion- 
ally, manceuvered on his own account, Beetle 
had never been known to do so in all the his- 
tory of the confederacy. 

**No, I’m not. I’m thinking.”’ 

** Well, we’ll come, too,’’ said Stalky, 
with a general’s suspicion of his aides. 

** Don’t want you.”’ 

** Oh, leave him alone. He’s been taken 
worse with a poem,”’ said McTurk. ‘‘ He’ll 
go burbling down to the Pebbleridge and 
spit it all up in the study when he comes 
back.”’ 

‘*Then what did he want with the tup- 
pence, Turkey ? He’s gettin’ too beastly in- 
dependent. Hi! There’s a bunny. No, it 
ain’t. It’sacat, by Jove! You plug first.’’ 

Twenty minutes later a boy with a straw 
hat at the back of his head, and his hands in 
his pockets, was staring at workmen as they 
moved about a half-finished cottage. He 
produced some ferocious tobacco, and was 
passed from-the forecourt into the interior, 
where he asked many questions. 

‘* Well, let’s have your. beastly epic,’’ said 
Turkey, as they burst into the study, to find 
Beetle deep in Viollet-le-Duc and some draw- 
ings. ‘‘ We’ve had no end of a lark.’’ 

‘‘Epic ? Whatepic? I’ve been down to 
the coastguard.”’ 

‘*No epic? Then we will slay you, 0 
Beetle,’’ said Stalky, moving to the attack. 
‘** You’ve got something up your sleeve, J 
know, when you talk in that tone! ”’ 

** Your Uncle Beetle ’’—with an attempt 
to imitate Stalky’s war-voice—‘‘ is a great 
man.”’ 

**Oh, no; he jolly well isn’t anything 
of the kind. You deceive yourself, Beetle. 
Serag him, Turkey!”’ 

‘* A great man,’’ Beetle gurgled from the 
floor. ‘* You are futile—look out for my 
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tie!—futile burblers. I am the great man. 
I gloat. Ouch! Hear me!”’ 

‘* Beetle, de-ah’’—Stalky dropped unre- 
servedly on Beetle’s chest—‘‘ we love you, 
an’ you’re a poet. If I ever said you were 


a doggaroo, I apologize; but you know as 
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notion when you went away! 
it was a poem.’’ 

‘*T’ve found out how houses are built. 
Le’ me get up. The floor-joists of one room 
are the ceiling-joists of the room below.”’ 

‘* Don’t be so filthy technical.”’ 

‘“Well, the 





man told me. 





The floor is laid 





on top of those 
joists—those 
boards on edge 
that we crawled 
over — but the 
floor stops at a 
partition. Well, 
if you get be- 
hind a partition, 
same as you did 
in the attic, 
don’t you see 
that you can 
shove anything 
you please under 
the floor be- 
tween the floor- 
boards and the 
lath and plaster 
of the ceiling 
below? Look 
here. I’ve 
drawn it.’’ 

He produced 
a rude sketch, 
sufficient to en- 
lighten the al- 
lies. There is 
no part of the 
modern school 
curriculum that 
deals with ar- 
chitecture, and 
none of them 
had yet reflected 
whether floors 
and ceilings 
were hollow or 
solid. Outside 
his own imme- 
diate interests 











“ Prout’s juniors hurled themselves into the war.” 


well as we do that you can’t do anything by 
yourself without mucking it.”’ 

““T’ve got a notion.”’ 

‘* And you’ll spoil the whole show if you 
ion’t tell your Uncle Stalky. Cough it up, 
ducky, and we’ll see what we can do. No- 
tion, you fat impostor—I knew you had a 


the boy is as 
ignorant as the 
savage he so admires; but he has also the 
savage’s resource. 

**T see,’’ said Stalky. 
hand there. An’ then?”’ 

‘* An’ then... They’ve been calling 
us stinkers, you know. We might shove 
somethin’ under—sulphur, or something that 


**T shoved my 
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stunk pretty bad—an’ stink ’em out. I 
know it can be done somehow.”’ Beetle’s 
eyes turned to Stalky handling the dia- 
grams. 

‘* Stinks ?”’ said Stalky interrogatively. 
Then his face became luminous with delight. 
‘By gum! I’ve gotit. Horridstinks! Tur- 
key!’’ He leaped at the Irishman. ‘‘ This 
afternoon—just after Beetle went away! 
She’s the very thing!”’ 

‘Come to my arms, my beamish boy,”’ 
caroled McTurk, and they fell into each 
other’s arms dancing. ‘‘ Oh, frabjous day! 


Calloo, callay! She will! She will!”’ 

** Hold on,’’ said Beetle. ‘‘I don’t un- 
derstand.’’ 

‘Dear man! Itshall, though. Oh, Artie, 


my pure-souled youth, let us tell our darling 
Reggie about Pestiferous Stinkadores.’’ 

** Not until after call-over. Come on!”’ 

**T say,’’ said Orrin, stiffly, as they fell 
into their places along the walls of the gym- 
nasium. ‘‘ The house are goin’ to hold an- 
other meeting.’’ 

** Hold away, then.’’ 
elsewhere. 

‘* It’s about you three this time.”’ 

** Allright, give’em my love... . 
sir,’’ and he tore down the corridor. 

Gamboling like kids at play, with bounds 
and sidestarts, with caperings and curvet- 
ings, they led the almost bursting Beetle to 
the rabbit-lane, and from under a pile of 
stones drew forth the new-slain corpse of a 
cat. Then did Beetle see the inner meaning 
of what had gone before, and lifted up his 
voice in thanksgiving for that the world held 
warriors so wise as Stalky and McTurk. 

‘** Well-nourished old lady, ain’t she ?”’ 
said Stalky. ‘‘ How long d’you suppose it’ll 
take her to get a bit whiff in a confined 
space ?”’ 

** Bit whiff! What a coarse brute you 
are!’’ said McTurk. ‘‘ Can’t a poor pussy 
cat get under King’s dormitory-floor to die 
without your pursuin’ her with your foul in- 
nuendoes ?’’ 

‘* What did she die under the floor for ?”’ 
said Beetle, looking to the future. 

** Oh, they won’t worry about that when 
they find her,’’ said Stalky. 

** A cat may look at a king.’’ 


Stalky’s mind was 


Here, 


MecTurk 


rolled down the bank at his own jest. 
** Pussy, you don’t know how useful you’re 
goin’ to be to three pure-souled, high-minded 
boys.”’ 

** They’ Il have to take up the floor for her, 
same as they did in Number Nine when the 
rat croaked. 


Big medicine—heap big medi- 
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cine! Phew! Oh, Lord, I wish I could stop 
laughin’,’’ said Beetle. 
** Stinks! Hi, stinks! Clammy ones!’”’ 


McTurk croaked as he regained his place. 
** And’’—the exquisite humor of it brought 
them sliding down together in a tangle— 
‘* it’s all for the honor of the house, too!’’ 

‘** An’ they’re holdin’ another meetin’— 
on us,’’ Stalky panted, his knees in the ditch 
and his face in the long grass. ‘‘ Well, let’s 
get the bullet out of her and hurryup. The 
sooner she’s bedded out the better.’’ 

Between them they did some grisly work 
with a penknife; between them (ask not 
who buttoned her to his bosom) they took up 
the corpse and hastened back, Stalky arrang- 
ing their plan of action at the full trot. 

The afternoon sun, lying in broad patches 
on the bed-rugs, saw three boys and an um- 
brella disappear into a dormitory wall. In 
five minutes they emerged, brushed them- 
selves all over, washed their hands, combed 
their hair, and descended. 

‘* Are you sure you shoved her far enough 
under ?’’ said MeTurk suddenly. 

‘Hang it, man, I shoved her the full 
length of my arm and Beetle’s brolly. That 
must be about six feet. She’s bung in the 
middle of King’s big upper ten-bedder. Eli- 
gible central situation, J call it. She’ll stink 
out his chaps, and Hartopp’s and Macrea’s, 
when she really begins to fume. I swear 
your Uncle Stalky is a great man. Do you 
realize what a great man he is, Beetle ?”’ 

‘* Well, I had the notion first, hadn’t I, 
caly——"”’ 

** You couldn’t do it without your Uncle 
Stalky, could you ?”’ 

‘*They’ve been calling us stinkers for a 
week now,’’ said McTurk. ‘‘ Oh, won’t they 
catch it!”’ 

** Stinker! 
the corridor. 

‘* And she’s there,’’ said Stalky, a hand 
on either boy’sshoulder. ‘‘ She—is—there, 
gettin’ ready to surprise ’em. Presently 
she’ll begin to whisper to ’em in their 
dreams. Then she’ll whiff. Golly, how 
she’ll whiff! Oblige me by thinkin’ of it for 
two minutes.”’ 

They went to their study in more or less 
of silence. There they began to laugh— 
laugh as only boys can. They laughed with 
their foreheads on the tables, or on the floor, 
laughed at length curled over the backs of 
chairs or clinging to a book-shelf, laughed 
themselves limp. 

And in the middle of it Orrin entered on 
behalf of the house. 


Yah! Stink-ah!’’ rang down 




















‘*Don’t mind us, Orrin; sit down. You 
don’t know how we respect and admire you. 
There’s something about your pure, high, 
young forehead, full of the dreams of inno- 
cent boyhood, that’s no end fetching. It is, 
indeed.”’ 

‘* The house sent me in to give you this.”’ 
He laid a folded sheet of paper on the table 
and retired with an awful front, pursued 
down the staircase by renewed peals of hys- 
terical mirth. 

“It’s the resolution! Oh, read it, some 
one. I’m too silly sick with laughin’ to 
see,’’ said Beetle. 

Stalky jerked it open with a precautionary 
sniff. 

‘Phew! Phew! Listen. ‘ The house 
notices with pain and contempt the attitude of 
indiference’—how many f’s in indifference, 
Beetle ?’’ 

‘* Two for choice.’’ 

‘* Only one here— ‘adopted by the occupants 
of Number Five Study in relation to the insults 
offered to Mr. Prout’s house at the recent meet- 
ing in Number Twelve Form-room, and the 
house hereby pass a vote of censure on the 
said study.’ That’s all.’’ 

‘* And she bled all down my 
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yourselves, and just as soon as King gets 
hold of your precious resolutions to-morrow 
you’ ll find that out. If you aren’t sick an’ 
sorry by to-morrow night, I’lIl—I’ll eat my 
hat.”’ 

But or ever the dinner-bell rang next day 
Prout’s were sadly aware of their error. 
King received stray members of the house 
with an exaggerated attitude of fear. Did 
they purpose to cause him to be dismissed 
from the College by unanimous resolution ? 
What were their views concerning the gov- 
ernment of the school, that he might hasten 
to give effect to them ? He would not offend 
them for worlds; but he feared—he sadly 
feared—that his own house, who did not 
pass resolutions (but washed), might some- 
what deride. 

King was a happy man, and his house, 
basking in the favor of his smile, made that 
afternoon a long penance to the misled 
Prout’s. And Prout himself, with a dull and 
lowering visage, tried to think out the rights 
and wrongs of it all, only plunging deeper 
into bewilderment. Why should his house 
be called ‘‘Stinkers’?? Truly, it was a 
small thing, but he had been trained to be- 








shirt, too!’’ said Beetle. 

‘An’ I’m catty all over,’’ 
said McTurk, ‘‘ though I washed 
twice.’’ 

‘* An’ I nearly broke Beetle’s 
brolly plantin’ her where she 
would blossom! ’’ 

The situation was beyond 
speech, but not laughter. There 
was some attempt that night to 
demonstrate against the three 
in their dormitory ; so they came 
forth. 

‘You see,’’ Beetle began 
suavely, ‘‘ the trouble with you 
is that you’re a set of unthink- 
in’ asses. You’ve no more 
brains than spidgers. We’ve 
told you that heaps of times, 
haven’t we ?’” 

** We'll give all three of you 
a dormitory lickin’. You always 
jaw at us as if you were pre- 
fects,’’ eried one. 

‘*Oh, no, you won’t,’’ said 
Stalky, ‘‘ because you know that 
if you did you’d get the worst of 
it sooner or later. We aren’t in 
any hurry. We can afford to 
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wait for our little revenges. 








You’ve made howlin’ asses of 


- and left King to find it.” 
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lieve that straws show which way the wind 
blows, and that there is no smoke without 
fire. He approached King in common-room 
with a sense of injustice, but King was 
pleased to be full of airy persiflage that tide, 
and brilliantly danced dialectical rings round 
Prout. 

‘** Now,”’ said Stalky at bedtime, making 
pilgrimage through the dormitories before 
the prefects came up, ‘‘ now what have you 
got to say for yourselve$ ? Foster, Carton, 
Finch, Longbridge, Marlin, Brett! I heard 
you chaps catchin’ it from King—he made 
hay of you—an’ all you could do was to wrig- 
gle an’ grin an’ say, ‘ Yes, sir,’ an’ ‘ No, 
sir,’ an’ ‘O, sir,’ an’ ‘ Please, sir’! You 
an’ your resolution! Urh!”’ 

‘* Oh, shut up, Stalky.”’ 

** Not a bit of it. You’re a gaudy lot of 
resolutionists, you are! You’ve made a 
sweet mess of it. Perhaps you’ll have the 
decency to leave us alone in future.”’ 

Here the house grew angry, and in many 
voices pointed out how this blunder would 
never have come to pass if Number Five 
study had helped them from the first. 

‘* But you chaps are so beastly conceited, 
an’—an’ you swaggered into the meetin’ as 
if we were a lot of idiots,’’ growled Orrin 
of the resolution. 

‘* That’s precisely what you are. That’s 
what we’ve been tryin’ to hammer into your 
thick heads all this time,”’ said Stalky. 
** Never mind, we’ll forgive you. Cheer up. 
You can’t help bein’ asses, you know,’’ and, 
the enemy’s flank deftly turned, Stalky 
hopped into bed. 

That night was the first of sorrow among 
the jubilant King’s. By some accident of 
underfloor drafts the cat did not vex the 
dormitory beneath which she lay, but the 
next one to the right; stealing on the air 
rather as a pale-blue sensation than as any 
poignant offense. But the mere adumbra- 
tion of an odor is enough for the sensitive 
nose and clean tongue of youth. Decency 
demands that we draw several carbolized 
sheets over what the dormitory said to Mr. 
King and what Mr. King replied. He was 
genuinely proud of his house and fastidious 
in all that concerned their well-being. He 
came; he sniffed; he said things. Next 
morning a boy in that dormitory confided to 
his bosom friend, a fag of Macrea’s, that 
there was trouble in their midst which King 
would fain keep secret. But the Macrea’s 
boy had also a bosom friend in Prout’s, a 
shock-headed fag of malignant disposition, 
and when he wormed out the secret, he told 


—told it in a high-pitched treble that rang 
along the corridor like a bat’s squeak. 

** An’—an’ they’ve been calling us ‘ stink- 
ers” all this week. Why, Harland minor 
says they simply can’t sleep in his dormitory 
for the stink. Come on!”’ 

‘* With one shout and with one cry”’ 
Prout’s juniors hurled themselves into the 
war, and through the ‘‘ quarter’’ between 
first and second lesson some fifty twelve-year- 
olds were embroiled on the gravel outside 
King’s windows to a tune whose leit-motif 
was the word “‘ stinker.”’ 

‘‘ Hark to the minute-gun at sea!’’ said 
Stalky. They were in their study collecting 
books for second lesson, Latin, with King. 
‘*T thought his azure brow was a bit cloudy 
at prayers. ‘She is comin’, sister Mary. 
She is Su 

‘* If they make such a row now, what will 
they do when she really begins to look up an’ 
take notice ?”’ 

‘* Well, no vulgar repartee, Beetle. All 
we want is to keep out of this row like gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

*« ¢ Tis but a little faded flower.’ Where’s 
my Horace? Look here, I don’t understand 
what she means by stinkin’ out Rattray’s 
dormitory first. We holed in under White’s, 
didn’t we ?’’ said McTurk, with a wrinkled 
brow. 

‘* Skittish little thing. She’s rompin’ 
about all over the place, I suppose.”’ 

‘*My Aunt! King’ll be a cheerful cus- 
tomer at second lesson. I haven’t prepared 
my Horace one little bit, either,’’ said Bee- 
tle. ‘‘ Come on!’’ 

They were outside the form-room door 
now. It was within five minutes of the bell, 
and King might arrive at any moment. 

Turkey elbowed into a cohort of scuffling 
fags, cut out Thornton tertius (he that had 
been Harland’s bosom friend), and bade him 
tell his tale. 

It was a simple one, interrupted by tears. 
Many of King’s house had already battered 
him for libel. 

** Oh, it’s nothing,’’ McTurk cried. ‘‘ He 
says that King’s house stinks. That’s 
all.’’ 

‘*Stale!’’ Stalky shouted. ‘‘ We knew 
that years ago, only we didn’t choose to run 
about shoutin’ ‘ stinker.’ We’ve got some 
manners, if they haven’t. Catch a fag, 
Turkey, and make sure of it.’’ 

Turkey’s long arm closed on a hurried and 
anxious ornament of the lower second. 

‘*Oh, McTurk, please let me go. I don’t 
stink—I swear I don’t!’’ 
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‘* Guilty conscience !’’ cried Beetle. ‘‘ Who 
said you did ?”’ 

‘*What d’you make of it?’ Stalky 
punted the small boy into Beetle’s arms. 

‘*Snf! Snf! He dues, though. I think 
it’s leprosy—or thrush. P’raps it’s both. 
Take it away.’’ 

‘* Indeed, Master Beetle’’—King gener- 
ally came to the house-door for a minute or 
two as the bell rang—‘‘ we are vastly in- 
debted to you for your diagnosis, which seems 
to reflect almost as much credit on the nat- 
ural unwholesomeness of your mind as it does 
upon your pitiful ignorance of the diseases 
of which.you discourse so glibly. We will, 
however, test your knowledge in other direc- 
tions.’’ 

That was a merry lesson, but, in his haste 
to scarify Beetle, King clean neglected to 
give him an imposition, and since at the same 
time he supplied him with many priceless ad- 
jectives for later use, Beetle was well con- 
tent, and applied himself most seriously 
throughout third lesson (algebra with little 
Hartopp) to composing a poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Lazar-house.”’ 

After dinner King took his house to bathe 
off the Pebbleridge. ‘It was an old promise; 
but he wished he could have evaded it, for all 
Prout’s lined up by the fives-court and cheered 
with intention. In his absence not less than 
half the school invaded the infected dormi- 
tory to draw their own conclusions. The 
cat had gained in the last twelve hours, but 
a battlefield of the fifth day could not have 
been so flamboyant as the spies reported. 

‘*My word, she is doin’ herself proud,’’ 
said Stalky. ‘‘ Did you ever smell anything 
like it? . Ah, an’ she isn’t under White’s 
dormitory at all yet.’’ 

‘* But she will be. Give her time,’’ said 
Seetle. ‘‘ She’ll twine like a giddy honey- 
suckle. What howlin’ Lazarites they are! 
No house is justified in makin’ itself a stench 
in the nostrils of decent——”’ 

‘* High-minded, pure-souled boys. Do you 
burn with remorse and regret ?’’ said Mc- 
Turk, as they hastened to meet the house 
coming up from the sea. King had deserted 
it, so speech was unfettered. Round its 
front played a crowd of skirmishers —all 
houses mixed—flying, reforming, shrieking 
insults. On its tortured flank marched the 
Hoplites, seniors hurling jests one after an- 
other-—simple and primitive jests of the 
Stone Age. To these the three added them- 
selves, dispassionately, with an air of aloof- 
ness, almost sadly. 

‘‘And they look all right, too,’’ said 
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Stalky. ‘‘ It can’t be Rattray, can it? Rat- 
tray?’ 

No answer. 

‘* Rattray, dear? He seems stuffy about 
something or other. Look here, old man, 
we don’t bear any malice about your sending 
that soap to us last week, do we? Be cheer- 
ful, Rat. You can live this down ali right. 
I dare say it’s only a few fags. _ Your house 
is so beastly slack, though.’”’ _ 

‘* You aren’t going back to the house, are 
you ?’’ said McTurk. The victims desired 
nothing better. ‘‘ You’ve simply no concep- 
tion of the reek up there. Of course, frouz- 
in’ as you do, you wouldn’t notice it; but, 
after this nice wash and the clean, fresh air, 
even you’d be upset. Much better camp on 
the Burrows. We’ll get you some straw. 
Shall we ?”’ 

The house hurried in to the tune of ‘‘ John 
Brown’s body,’’ sung by loving school-mates, 
and barricaded themselves into their form- 
room. Straightway Stalky chalked a large 
cross, with ‘‘ Lord, have mercy upon us,”’ 
on the door, and left King to find it. 

The wind shifted that night and wafted a 
carrion-reek into Macrea’s dormitories; so 
that boys in nightgowns pounded on the 
locked door between the houses, entreating 
King’s to wash. Number Five Study went 
to second lesson with not more than half a 
pound of camphor apiece in their clothing; 
and King, too wary to ask for explanations, 
gibbered awhile and hurled them forth. So 
Beetle finished yet another poem at peace in 
the study. 

‘* They’re usin’ carbolic now. Malpas told 
me,”’ said Stalky. ‘‘ King thinks it’s the 
drains.’’ 

‘*She’ll need a lot o’ carbolic,’’ said 
McTurk. ‘‘ No harm tryin’, I suppose. It 
keeps King out of mischief.’’ 

‘‘] swear I thought he was goin’ to kill 
me when | sniffed just now. He didn’t mind 
Burton major sniffin’ at me the other day, 
though. He never stopped Alexander howl- 
in’ ‘ Stinker!’ into our form-rooms before— 
before we doctored’em. He just grinned,”’ 
said Stalky. ‘‘ What was he frothing over 
you for, Beetle ?”’ 

4 “* Aha! That was my subtle jape. 
him on toast. 


I had 
You know he always jaws 
about the learned Lepsius.”’ 

‘* * Who at the age of four ’—that chap ?”’ 
said MecTurk. 


‘* Yes. Whenever he hears I’ve written 
a poem. Well, just as I was sittin’ down, 
I whispered, ‘ How is our learned Lepsius ?’ 
to Burton major. Old Butt grinned like an 
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owl. He didn’t know what I was drivin’ at; 
but King jolly well did. That was really 
why he hove us out. Ain’t you grateful ? 
Now shut up. I’m goin’ to write the ‘ Bal- 
lad of the Learned Lepsius.’ ”’ 

** Keep clear of anything coarse, then,’’ 
said Stalky. ‘‘ 1 shouldn’t like to be coarse 
on this happy occasion.”’ 

‘Not for wo-orlds. 

‘ stenches,’ some one ?”’ 

In common-room at lunch King discoursed 
acridly to Prout of boys with prurient minds, 
who perverted their few and baleful talents 
to sap discipline and corrupt their equals, to 
deal in foul imagery and destroy reverence. 

** But you didn’t seem to consider this 
when your house called us—ah—stinkers. 
If you hadn’t assured me that you never in- 
terfere with another man’s house, I should 
almost believe that it was a few casual re- 
marks of yours that started all this non- 
sense.’’ 

Prout had endured much, for King always 
took his temper to meals. 

‘* You spoke to Beetle yourself, didn’t 
you? Something about not bathing, and 
being a water-funk,’’ the school chaplain 
put in. ‘‘ I was scoring in the pavilion that 


What rhymes to 


day.”’ 

‘*T may have—jestingly. 
pretend to remember every remark | let fall 
among small boys; and full well I know the 
Beetle has no feelings to be hurt.”’ 

‘* May be; but he, or they—it comes to 
the same thing—-have the fiend’s own knack 


I really don’t 


of discovering a man’s weak place. I con- 

fess I rather go out of my way to conciliate 

Number Five study. It may be weak, but 

so far, I believe, 1 am the only man here 

whom they haven’t maddened by their—well 
attentions.”’ 

‘‘That is all beside the point. I flatter 
myself I can deal with them alone as occa- 
sionarises. But if they feel themselves mor- 
ally supported by those who should wield an 
absolute and open-handed justice, then I say 
that my lot is indeed a hard one. Of all 
things I detest, I admit that anything verging 
on disloyalty among ourselves is the first.’’ 

The common-room looked at one another 
out of the corners of their eyes, and Prout 
blushed. 

“*T deny it absolutely,’’ he said. ‘‘ Er— 
in fact, 1 own that I personally object to 
all three of them. It is not fair, therefore, 
to ae 

** How long do you propose to allow it ?’’ 
said King. 

** But surely,’’ said Macrae, deserting his 
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usual ally, ‘‘ the blame, if there be any, rests 
with you, King. You can’t hold them re- 
sponsible for the—you prefer the good old 
Anglo-Saxon, I believe—stink in your house. 
My boys are complaining of it now.’’ 

‘* What can you expect ? You know what 
boys are. Naturally they take advantage of 
what to them is a heaven-sent opportunity,’”’ 
said little Hartopp. ‘‘ What is the trouble 
in your dormitories, King ?”’ 

Mr. King explained that as he had made 
it the one rule of his life never to interfere 
with another man’s house, so he expected 
not to be too patently interfered with. They 
might be interested to learn—here the chap- 
lain heaved a weary sigh—that he had taken 
all steps that, in his poor judgment, would 
meet the needs of the case. Nay, further, 
he had himself expended, with no thought of 
reimbursement, sums, the amount of which 
he would not specify, on disinfectants. This 
he had done because he knew by bitter—by 
most bitter—experience that the manage- 
ment of the college was slack, dilatory, and 
inefficient. He might even add almost as 
slack as the administration of certain houses 
which now thought fit to sit in judgment on 
his actions. With a short summary of his 
scholastic career, and a précis of his qualifi- 
cations, including his degrees, he withdrew, 
slamming the door. ; 

‘** Heigho!’’ said the chaplain. ‘‘ Oursis 
a dwarfing life—a belittling life, my brethren. 
God help all schoolmasters! They need it.’’ 

**T don’t like the boys, I own’’—Prout 
dug viciously with the fork into the table- 
cloth—‘‘ and I don’t pretend to be a strong 
man, as you know. But I confess I can’t see 
any conceivable reasons why I should take 
steps against Stalky and the others because 
King happens to be annoyed by—by - 

‘* Falling into the pit he has digged,’’ said 
little Hartopp. ‘‘ Certainly not, Prout. No 
one accuses you of setting one house against 
another through sheer idleness.”’ 

** A belittling life—a belittling life.’’ The 
chaplain rose. ‘‘I go to correct French ex- 
ercises. By dinner King will have scored 
off some unlucky child of thirteen; he will 
repeat to us every word of his brilliant re- 
partees, and all will be well.”’ 

** But about those three. Are they so 
prurient-minded ?”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said little Hartopp. ‘‘ If 
you thought for a minute, Prout, you would 
see that the ‘ precocious flow of fetid image- 
ry,’ that King complains of, is borrowed 
wholesale from King. He ‘ nursed the pin- 
ion that impelled the steel.’ Naturally he 
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does not approve. 
room for a minute. 


Come into the smoking- 
It isn’t fair to listen to 


boys; but they should be now rubbing it into 
Little things please 


King’s house outside. 
little minds.”’ 

The dingy den off the common-room was 
never used for anything except gowns. Its 
windows were ground glass; one could not 
see out of it, but one could hear almost every 
word on the gravel outside. A light and 
wary footstep came up from Number Five. 

‘* Rattray!’’ in a subdued voice—Rat- 
tray’s study fronted that way. ‘‘ D’you 
know if Mr. King’s anywhere about? I’ve 
got a——’’ McTurk discreetly left the end 
of the sentence open. 

‘*No. He’s gone out,’’ said Rattray un- 
guardedly. 

‘Ah! The learned Lepsius is airing him- 
self, is he? His Royal Highness has gone 
to fumigate.’’ McTurk climbed on the rail- 
ings, where he held forth like the never- 
wearied rook. 

‘* Now in all the Coll. there was no stink 
like the stink of King’s house, for it stank 
vehemently and none knew what to make of 
it. Save King. And he washed the fags 
privatim et seriatim. 
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‘* T have a few words to impart to you, my 
young friend. We will discourse together 
awhile.’’ 

Here the listening Prout sputtered : Beetle, 
in a high head voice, had chosen a favorite 
gambit of King’s. 

‘*T repeat, Master Rattray, we will con- 
fer, and the matter of our discourse shall 
not be stinks, for that is a loathsome and 
obscene word. We will, with your good leave 
—granted, I trust, Master Rattray, granted, 
I trust—study this—this scabrous upheaval 
of latent demoralization. What impresses 
me most is not so much the blatant indecency 
with which you swagger abroad under your 
load of putrescence ’’ (you must imagine this 
discourse punctuated with golf-balls, but old 
Rattray was ever a bad shot) ‘‘ as the cynical 
immorality with which you revel in your ab- 
horrent aromas. Far be it from me to in- 
terfere with another’s house és 

(‘‘ Good Lord!’’ said Prout, ‘‘ but this 7s 
King.”’ 

‘* Line for line, letter for letter; listen,’’ 
said little Hartopp.) 

‘*But to say that you stink, as certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort aver, is to say 





In the fishpools of Hes- 
bon washed he them, 
with an apron about 
his loins.’’ 

‘* Shut up, you mad 
lrishman!’’ There was 
the sound of a golf- 
ball spurling up 
gravel. 

**Tt’s no good get- 
ting wrathy, Rattray. 
We’ve come to jape 
with you. Come on, 
Beetle. They’re all 
at home. You can 
wind ’em.’’ 

‘““‘Where’s the 
Pomposo Stinkadore ? 
Tisn’t safe for a pure- 
souled, high - minded 
boy to be seen round 
his house these days. 
Gone out, has he? 
Never mind. I'll do 
the best I can, Rat- 
tray. I’m in loco pa- 
rentis just now.”’ 

(‘One for you, 
Prout,’’ whispered Ma- 
crea, for this was Mr. 

















Prout’s pet phrase.) 





“* Yies, I tall ’ee,’” 
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nothing—less than nothing. In the absence 
of your beloved house-master, for whom no 
one has a higher regard than myself, I will, 
if you will allow me, explain the grossness 
—the unparalleled enormity—the appalling 
fetor of the stenches (I believe in the good old 
Anglo-Saxon word), stenches, sir, with which 
you have seen fit to infect your house... . 
Oh, bother! I’ve forgotten the rest, but it 
was very beautiful. Aren’t you grateful to 
us for laborin’ with you this way, Rattray ? 
Lots of chaps ’ud never have taken the 
trouble, but we’re grateful, Rattray.’’ 

‘* Yes, we’re horrid grateful,’’ croaked 
McTurk. ‘‘ We don’t forget that soap. 
We’re polite. Why ain’t you polite, Rat ?’’ 

‘**Hallo!’’ Stalky cantered up, his cap 
over one eye. ‘‘ Exhortin’ the Whiffers, eh? 
I’m afraid they’re too far gone to repent. 
Rattray! White! Perowne! Malpas! No 
answer. ‘This is distressin’. This is truly 
distressin’. Bring out your dead, you glan- 
dered lepers! ”’ 

** You think yourself funny, don’t you ?’’ 
said Rattray, stung from his dignity by this 
last. ‘‘ It’s only a rat or something under 
the floor. We’re going to have it up to- 
morrow.’” 

** Don’t try to shuffle it off on a poor dumb 
animal, and dead, too. I loathe prevarica- 
tion. ‘Pon my soul, Rattray ” 

‘Hold on. The Hartoffles never said 
*’Pon my soul’ in all his little life,’’ said 
Beetle critically. 

(‘‘ Ah!’’ said Prout to little Hartopp.) 

‘Upon my word, sir, upon my word, sir, 
I expected better things of you, Rattray. 
Why can you not own up to your misdeeds 
like a man? Have J ever shown any lack 
of confidence in you ?”’ 

(‘It’s not brutality,’? murmured little 
Hartopp, as though answering a question no 
one had asked. ‘“‘ It’s boy; only boy.’’) 

** And this was the house,’’ Stalky changed 
from a pecking, fluttering voice to tragic ear- 
nestness. ‘‘ This was the—the—open cess- 
pit that dared to call us ‘ stinkers.’ And 
now—and now, it tries to shelter itself be- 
hind a dead rat. You annoy me, Rattray. 
You disgust me! You irritate me unspeak- 
ably. Thank Heaven, I am a man of equable 
temper——’’ 

(‘‘ This is to your address, Macrea,’’ said 
Prout. 

‘*T fear so, I fear so.’’) 

** Or I should scarcely be able to contain 
myself before your mocking visage.”’ 

** Cavé!’’ in an undertone. Beetle had 
spied King sailing down the corridor. 


STALKY AND CO.—AN UNSAVORY INTERLUDE. 


‘* And what may you be doing here, my 
little friends ?’’ the house-master began. 
‘* Thad a fleeting notion—correct me if | am 
wrong (the listeners with one accord choked) 
—that if I found you outside my house I 
should visit you with dire pains and penal- 
ties.”’ 

‘*We were just goin’ for a walk, sir,’’ 
said Beetle. 

** And you stopped to speak to Rattray en 
route.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. We’ve been throwing golf- 
balls,’’ said Rattray, coming out of the 
study. 

(‘‘ Old Rat is more of a diplomat than I 
thought. So far he is strictly within the 
truth,’’ said little Hartopp. ‘‘ Observe the 
ethics of it, Prout.’’) 

‘* Oh, you were sporting with them, were 
you? I must say I do not envy you your 
choice of associates. I fancied they might 
have been engaged in some of the prurient 
discourse with which they have been so dis- 
gustingly free of late. I should strongly ad- - 
vise you to direct your steps most carefully 
in the future. Pick up those golf-balls.’’ 
He passed on. 


Next day Richards, who had been a car- 
penter in the navy, and to whom odd jobs 
were confided, was ordered to take up a dor- 
mitory floor, for Mr. King held that some- 
thing must have died there. 

‘* We need not neglect all our work for a 
trumpery incident of this nature; though I 
am quite aware that little things please little 
minds. Yes, I have decreed the boards to 
be taken up after lunch under Richards’s 
auspices. I have no doubt it will be vastly 
interesting to a certain type of so-called in- 
tellect ; but any boy of my house or another’s 
found on the dormitory stairs will ipso facto 
render himself liable to three hundred lines.”’ 

The boys did not collect on the stairs, but 
most of them waited outside King’s. Rich- 
ards had been bound to cry the news from 
the attic window, and, if possible, to exhibit 
the corpse. 

“?Tis a cat, a dead cat!’’ Richards’s 
face showed purple at the window. He had 
been in the chamber of death and on his 
knees for some time. 

“* Cat be blowed!’’ cried McTurk. ‘‘ It’s 
a dead fag left over from last term. Three 
cheers for King’s dead fag!’ 

They cheered lustily. 

‘* Show it, show it! Let’s have a squint 
at it!’’ yelled the juniors. ‘‘ Give her to 
the Bug-hunters (this was the natural history 
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society). The cat that looked at the King 
—and died of it! Hoosh! Yai! Yaow! 
Maiow! Ftzz!’’ were some of the cries that 
followed. 

Again Richards appeared. 

‘* She’ve been ’’—he checked himself sud- 
denly—‘‘ dead a long taime.”’ 

The school roared. 

‘* Well, come on out for a walk,’’ said 
Stalky in a well-chosen pause. “‘ It’s all 
very disgustin’, and I do hope the Lazar- 
house won’t do it again.”’ 

‘‘Do what ?’’ a King’s boy cried furi- 
ously. 

‘* Kill a poor innocent cat every time you 
want to get off washing. It’s awfully hard 
to distinguish between you as it is. I pre- 
fer the cat, I must say. She isn’t quite so 
whiff. What are you goin’ to do, Beetle ?”’ 

‘* Je vais gloater. Je vais gloater tout le 
blessed afternoon. Jamais j’ai gloaté comme 
je gloaterat aujourd’hui. Nous bunkerons 
aux bunkers.’’ 

And it seemed good to them so to do. 


Down in the basement, where the gas flick- 
ers and the boots stand in racks, Richards, 
amid his blacking-brushes, held forth to Oke 
of the common-room, Gumbly of the dining- 
halls, and fair Lena of the laundry. 

‘*Yiss. Her were ina shockin’ staate an’ 
condition. Her nigh made me sick, I tal ’ee. 
But I rowted un out, and I rowted un out, 
an’ I made all shipshape, though her smelt 
like to bilges.”’ 

‘* Her died mousin’, I rackon, poor thing,”’ 
said Lena. 
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‘Then her moused different from any 
made cat 0’ God’s world, Lena. I up with 
the top-board, an’ she were lying on her 
back, an’ I turned un ovver with the brume- 
handle, an’ ’twas her back was all covered 
with the plaster from ’twixt the lathin’. 
Yiss, I tal ’ee. An’ under her head there 
lay, like, so’s to say, a little pillow o’ plas- 
ter druv up in front of her by raison of her 
slidin’ along on her back. No cat niver 
went mousin’ on her back, Lena. Some one 
had shoved her along right underneath, so 
far as they could shove un. Cats don’t make 
theyselves pillows for to die on. Shoved 
along, she were, when she was settin’ for to 
be cold, laike.”’ 

**Oh, yeou’m too clever to live, Fatty. 
Yeou go get wed an’ taught some sense,’’ 
said Lena, the affianced of Gumbly. 

*« Larned a little fore iver some maidens 
was born. Sarved in the Queen’s Navy, I 
have, where yeou’m taught to use your eyes. 
Yeou go ’tend your own business, Lena.”’ 

**Do ’ee mean what you’m been tellin’ 
us ?’’ said Oke. 

‘* Ask me no questions, I’ll give ’ee no 
lies. Bullet-hole clane thru from side to 
side, an’ tu heart-ribs broke like withies. I 
seed un when I turned un ovver. They’m 
clever, oh, they’m clever, but they’m not 
too clever for old Richards! ’Twas on the 
born tip o’ my tongue to tell, tu, but... 
he said us niver washed, he did. Let his 
dom boys call us ‘ stinkers,’ he did. Sarve 
un dom well raight, I say!”’ 

Richards spat on a fresh boot and fell to 
his work, chuckling. 
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By STEPHEN BONSAL. 


| RODE int6 Lawton’s camp about midnight, 


and there ‘‘ pitched my poncho’’—all 
that was left of the equipment I had been 
accumulating during the last few days.«° I 
had thought to sleep and rest against the 
coming of the day, when we were to ride out 


and see the flag given to the battle breeze 
upon a foreign soil for the first time for more 
than half a century. But very little rest 
came to Lawton or to those who camped 
with him this night. If any further illustra- 
tion were needed of the awkward running of 


Epitor’s Note.—The scenes and incidents of the battle at Caney and San Juan contained in this 


article are taken from Mr. Bonsal’s forthcoming book (“The Fight for Santiago”), in the press of the 
Doubleday and McClure Company. They are not published consecutively, or chosen with any idea of shedding 
light upon debatable points in the campaign. They are incidents of great human interest which fell under 
the writer’s personal observation, and they give, we believe, a clearer idea of how and under what citeumstances 
the battle was fought, and who won it, than any number of carefully studied military disquisitions. 
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the military machine and of the state of un- 
preparedness in which the army approached 
the dangerous work that was cut out for it, 
it could be found in the busy vigil the com- 
mander of this division was compelled to 
keep the night before the battle, upon which 
he should have entered with mind and body 
refreshed by sleep. All night long General 
Lawton lay dressed, stretched out upon his 
cot, while aides and orderlies and messengers 
of every kind came pouring in from every 
fraction of his command, following each 
other in quick succession, and announcing 
that this regiment was without ammunition 
and that for the other the promised rations 
had not arrived. A man with less patience 
and endurance would have been aweary of 
his battle well before it was begun. It was 
not so with Lawton. He spent the night 
working like a quartermaster and an ord- 
nance officer in one, and yet the morning 
found him clear-headed, and apparently 
fresh, and certainly capable of commanding 
in a very brilliant way the division he had 
spent the night before in arming and feed- 
a 

We rode out along the trail to the right 
before the sun rose, while the forest was 
still as death and the great dewdrops clus- 
tered upon the plantain leaves like pearls. 
The mists of the morning still hung over the 
valley of Caney as we rode out upon the lit- 
tle plateau overlooking it. Slowly, stealthily 
a column of volunteers was disappearing down 
into the valley below, where it was still night. 
For a long time after we could see them no 
more, their canny voices came back to us. 
It was a strange and surprising thing to hear 
the ‘‘ burr’’ of the Connecticut Valley men 
in tropical surroundings suchas these. They 
were the Second Massachusetts Volunteers 
going to the front. As we waited, the sun 
sprang up from behind the eastern hills, and 
the cold, damp mist of the morning melted 
before its welcome light and heat, and out 
of it all the village of Caney floated upon our 
view —at first vaguely, like the mirage upon 
a summer sea, and then so clearly, as the 
searching light of the tropical sunshine be- 
gan to fall upon it. We watch the peaceful 
scene for what seems a long time, though no 
doubt it is only a few minutes, until the vil- 
lage comes to take before our eyes the shape 
and color of a Spanish flag. The tiles of the 
roofs are all red, and the walls of the houses 
all yellow. And so you try to hate it, but 
cannot. The smoke of. hearth-fires rises 
gently from, the chimneys. You wonder if 
they know what a conflagration is about to 
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break over the place, and what a bloody 
drama is to be enacted in this peaceful 
vale. . . . You start. You hear the rat- 
tle of the iron harness, and know, without 
looking around, that the guns are now unlim- 
bered and the moment near. Lawton is 
sweeping the valley with his glasses, and a 
succession of aides come galloping back to 
him with information as to the advance of 
the infantry. At last he turns to a large, 
heavily-built man standing by his side, and 
says quietly, ‘‘ Now, Captain Capron, I’m 
ready when you are.’’ Perhaps it is only 
because I was so hungry, but I remember I 
thought they were going to breakfast, and 
the loss of my tomato can, in which I cooked 
my coffee, again made itself keenly felt. 
But Captain Capron rushes back to his guns; 
his whole being quivers with excitement. 
He, more than any man, has a heavy reckon- 
ing to exact from the Spaniards to-day. 
‘* Number one!’’ heshouts. ‘‘ Load! Make 
ready! Fire!’’ And the first shot of the 
battle goes crashing through the trees and 
down into the sleeping valley. ; 

. . « I will tell you a little incident of the 
attack upon Caney, one of a score of sim- 
ilar incidents which doubtless occurred in 
every battalion, only this one came under 
my observation—one of those pathetic little 
asides which do not escape you, from which 
you cannot hope to escape even amid the tur- 
moil of battle; one of the little things, those 
miniatures of war, which you can grasp and 
remember and perhaps portray, while the 
magnificent or the terrible picture of the 
whole (it all depends upon your mood) utterly 
eludes you. Some troops with whom you 
have exchanged war jokes and opinions as to 
the battle early in the morning are lying be- 
low you, hidden in the thicket, awaiting the 
order for a further advance. As you step 
down to speak to them you see that, even 
thus early in the day, they have not escaped 
unscathed, and that the litters they bring 
with them are already filled with desperately 
wounded men, for most of whom the war is 
over. ‘‘How is M——?”’ inquires the 
young lieutenant who is in command of the 
company to-day, the old, gray-haired captain 
having, to his mortification and despair, at 
the last moment been compelled to fall out. 
**T saw him fall as he led the men over that 
bare place in the ridge.’’ 

** We have him with us,’’ answers the ser- 
geant. ‘‘ The boys have brought him along, 
but the doctor says he can do nothing for 
him.”’ 

There is another short delay, a breathing 
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spell, in the stubbornly contested advance, 
and the young lieutenant springs across the 
glade to the tree where the poor fellow is 
lying, with the tell-tale blue fleck in his fore- 
head, and now and again a sluggish, choking 
stream of blood oozing from his mouth. The 
young fellow kneels down, and lifts the soldier 
in his arms as gently as any woman could, 
and says: ‘‘ M , I’ve come to take it all 
back. I didn’t know what a soldier was un- 
til you taught me. You didn’t get out of 
step to-day. It was the other fellows who 
couldn’t keep up with you, and your rifle was 
in tiptop shape. I guess the Spaniards can 
tell something about your shooting.’’ 

The poor fellow smiles. It almost seems 
as though a blush mounts his cheeks, 
though they wear a bloodless pallor. ‘‘* Any 
chance ?”’ 

“* Of course there is.’’ Then slowly, ‘‘ But 
the doctor says you are hard hit, and so I’ve 
come to tell you what I thought of you. 
You’ve done your whole duty to-day, and no 
more than that can be said of any man in 
this whole army.”’ 

The wounded soldier, of whom neither the 
captain nor the company had been very proud 
in times of peace, pressed his lieutenant’s 
hand and closed his eyes. When the doctor 


came, he was unconscious, and so he ap- 
peared to remain for the next two days, dur- 
ing all the dragging about and hauling back- 
wards and forwards that the wounded men 


from Caney underwent. I wish I could say 
with any certainty that he got well. It 
would be my excuse for telling the story, 
only I’m not sure. But to my surprise, a 
week later I discovered him alive in the di- 
visional hospital. The doctors said that they 
were surprised, too, and that as he had lived 
so long without any right to, they would not 
be very much more surprised if he recovered. 
M—— remembered me and the fact that I 
had stood by at his parting with his lieutenant. 
He talked about indifferent matters, and then 
he said, with a little weak laugh, ‘‘ What do 
you think I saw, and what do you think I 
heard those three days the doctor said I was 
delirious ? Why, the lieutenant was leaning 
over me and saying, ‘ M , ’m that proud 
of you. You did get into step this morn- 
ing.” Of course he didn’t mean it—that is, 
he only meant to hearten me up a bit because 
| was hit hard; but, you know, it seems to 
me that while I was delirious I was pretty 
near heaven; as near to it as I ever expect 
tobe.” 5 5. 

To nine-tenths, and perhaps to a larger 
proportion still, of the five brigades which 
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made the gallant advance through the jungle 
and up the heights of San Juan, under 
such untoward circumstances and under such 
a withering and unrelenting fire, the trying 
experience was also a novel one. Only a few 
of the gray-haired colonels surviving from 
the Civil War could remember from their 
subaltern days to have confronted such a fire 
as this. Some men, not counting those who 
are born fools, come into the world and pass 
through it without ever having had an ex- 
perience of physical fear; but these men, 
even when you include the fools, are not a 
majority, or even a considerable minority, of 
mankind. And few men there were who, as 
they advanced into the unknown that now 
opened before them, into the jungle where 
the shrapnel grumbled and sang, and the 
shells burst overhead, and the unseen bullets 
struck down men at their sides, did not give 
evidence of the strain that the performance 
of their duty under such grim circumstances 
as these imposed upon them. Indeed, there 
were not a few who came up the road livid 
with fear, looking wildly about them upon 
every side with starting eyes to see from 
where their death might come. 

One of these, a young officer whom I knew, 
I could hardly recognize as he passed, so 
changed were his features, so distracted was 
the expression of his face. The mask of 
discipline had fallen, and for a moment I 
thought to see into the man’s very soul. 
His company had been halted for a minute 
by the little hillock behind which I lay in al- 
most perfect security, and where there was 
security for others, too. But he had to go 
on, leading the hundred men who would obey 
him implicitly, who would follow him either 
right up to the enemy’s lines or in cowardly 
flight off the field, just as he said, just as he 
led. Seeing my anxiety at the suffering | 
had surprised in his face, he said, ‘‘ I’m 
sweating blood with fear; but I will go ahead 
all right, and keep my men in line, too, never 
fear.”’ 

He went on, and, by force of character 
and unwavering devotiow to duty, carried his 
weak and protesting body into the zone of 
fire. That evening I listened to those who 
told how gallantly he had died at the head 
of his company in the charge up the heights, 
and 1 thought then, and have thought many 
times since, that though many died there, 
and there was much glory, no one showed 
such heroism or was deserying of such praise 
as this man, who was born a coward and who 
died at the head of the charge with the 
bravest of the brave... . \y 
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These moments of delay and of evident in- 
decision which prevailed before the charge 
was made were discouraging indeed, and 
could not fail to exert a disconcerting effect 
upon any but the most thoroughly trained 
soldier, who knew that, whatever might hap- 
pen, it was not the soldier’s duty to reason 
why. News came down from the more ad- 
vanced columns, brought by the wounded and 
the dashing orderlies of the Second Cavalry, 
and let drop by the staff officers as they gal- 
loped hither and thither up and down the 
road, and these scraps of information were 
anything but encouraging as to the situation. 
The wounded seemed amazed and confused 
as they puzzled and racked their brains to 
answer the questions that were put to them 
by the men who were crouching in the brush 
awaiting their turn to advance. I remember 
one poor fellow limping by in great pain, 
who looked absolutely disconcerted when the 
men shouted out to him, ‘‘ Come and have 
a drink of water, boy, and tell us how things 
are going on up front.’’ 

‘*T don’t know anything that’s worth a 
drink,’’ he said frankly; but the canteen was 
given him all the same, and he gulped down 
several draughts of the water greedily. Then: 
‘* You want to know how things are going 
on up front? Well, if you boys will only 
tell me where the front is, I’ll tell you if I 
know anything about it. It’s mighty con- 
fusing, I can tell you, in this jungle. I’ve 
tried to keep my wits about me, but I ain’t 
sure I have, and I ain’t certain about any- 
thing. We was a-sliding through the jungle 
on our bellies as fast as we could go, and 
getting pretty nigh on to the Spaniards, we 
thought, when all of a sudden I get this 
puncture square in the back, and two boys 
who were sliding forward with me, they get 
done up for good, and they were shot in the 
back, too. Then the lieutenant told me to 
go back to the dressing-station, and before 
| had gone twenty yards, there comes another 
volley right from the rear, and I get this 
bullet in the calf. Then I crawled back to 
the company, and told the lieutenant that if 
he had no objection I would rather keep on 
right to the front, it being more in my line, 
anyhow, than going to the rear; but ja or- 
dered me back. It’s mighty darned lone- 
some packing yourself along through this 
jungle, and I guess I’ll sit here with you 
boys a spell. Somehow it don’t seem to 
have no head or tail to it, this old battle.’’ 

Everybody laughed ; but those who laughed 
had not been wounded and had not been lost 
in the jungle, and the man who had didn’t 
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mind their laughter at all. And though, 
during the battle and since, I have sat at the 
feet of great captains and of wise men who 
have written books about strategy and the 
art of war, I have heard nothing so illumi- 
nating, nothing that depicted so well the 
confusion of the jungle scene, as the words 
of this wounded soldier, as with a confused 
smile he drank his fill from my canteen. 

McKibbin, my colonel by the kindest of 
adoption—that of picking up a worn-out and 
hungry camp follower on the road, and giv- 
ing him supper and a place to sleep where 
there was never more than six inches of 
water or a dozen land crabs at a time—is 
leading his men across the ford, upon which 
now a heavy and well-directed fire is falling. 
He guides them across, showing where the 
footing is good and where it is treacherous, 
with a natural unconcern and the courtesy 
of a gentleman who is conducting ladies 
across the flaggings of a muddy street. The 
regiment only crosses the creek once, but 
the colonel crosses ten times—that is, he 
pioneers and escorts each company in its 
turn; and when the men are safely under 
cover, he steps out to have a chat with a 
staff officer who is riding by, and they are 
talking when a litter comes by, a most un- 
comfortable and unsatisfactory litter, made 
out of a tattered army blanket. The colonel 
peeps in as the bearers brush by him, and 
then shouts out, ‘‘ Stop, men! Why, Harry 
Egbert, how are you? Wounded, of course!”’ 

A small, gray-haired man, Colonel Egbert 
of the gallant Sixth, peeps out of the blanket 
as cheerful as a chipmunk and with the quick, 
sharp eyes of a squirrel, and shouts back, 
‘* Well, Mac, this is worth being wounded 
for.”’ 

‘* Why, Harry, I haven’t seen you since— 
well, bless my soul, since that day at Bethesda 
churchyard. Youremember. Thirty, thirty 
two, thirty-four—well, no matter, a good 
many years ago.”’ 

** Yes, I remember. 


I was standing on a 
stone fence in a hollow, and you were above 
me and taller, and you shouted, ‘ Look out, 
Harry, the Rebs are loading with grape! 
Jump!’ andI jumped, but not quick enough. 
I was on my back for two months.’’ 

‘** And now you are wounded again,’’ said 


McKibbin, with good-natured banter. ‘‘ You 
ought to be mustered out.’? Examining 
the wound, he added, ‘‘ That would settle 
most men, but it won’t keep you off the 
firing-line long.’”? Then the two colonels 
who had not met for so long, but who had 
kept the memory of their young friendship 
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warm through all the years that had elapsed 
from Bethesda in Virginia to Santiago in 
Cuba, parted with a warm pressure of the 
hand, the one going to the hospital, and the 
other to the charge up San Juan hill on our 
left flank, where he won by his gallantry the 
single star of the brigadier which he now so 
deservedly wears. 

A striking-looking man, with his head and 
face covered with masses of iron-gray hair, 
came walking slowly up to the ford. He 
was stripped to the waist, and a first-aid 
bandage soaked in blood was wrapped about 
his bare chest. His wound was evidently 
very serious; but as he could still walk, he 
had insisted upon giving up the litter which 
was placed at his disposal to a man who, he 
thought, was more severely wounded ; who, at 
least, could not walk. Two colored soldiers 
came with him, and upon their stout shoul- 
ders he leaned heavily as his weakness in- 
creased and the fatigue of the journey told 
more and more upon his ebbing strength. 
He staggered, and fell into the water at the 
ford. The soldiers dragged him out bodily, 
and placed him on the bank to rest for a 
moment before continuing the long march 
down to the divisional hospital, three miles 
away. Suddenly one of the negro soldiers 


clapped his hand to his side, and with joy 
beaming out of every lineament of his good- 
natured face said, or rather shouted, for 
he could not contain his satisfaction, ‘‘ Don’t 


you hear ’em, Colonel ? Don’t you hear our 
boys singing ‘ Hallelujah, Happy Land’ ?”’ 

The Colonel had other thoughts, and he 
answered wearily, ‘‘ Hear what, my man ?’’ 

‘* Why, don’t you hear our boys singing 
on the hill ? Colonel, you give ’em the right 
steer suah, and now they’s up there and sing- 
ing to let you know it, suah, suah. I take 
my oath, Colonel. They ain’t no regiment 
in the army that can sing like that but the 
old Twenty-fourth.’’ And both the darkies 
chuckled, and laughed to scorn any sugges- 
tion that they might be mistaken and that 
perhaps, after all, the Twenty-fourth men 
were not upon the hill. ‘‘ They’s up there, 
Colonel, suah. Fac’, I can most see ’em now. 
You gave them the right steer, suah, and 
they wouldn’t have gone up if you hadn’t 
told ’em to.’’ 

Some of the confidence which the ‘‘ buf- 
falo’’ soldiers had to overflowing came to the 
wounded Colonel, who was in the sad plight 
of having directed a charge which was almost 
a forlorn hope, and of then being wounded and 
compelled to leave the men when they most 
needed his steady hand and voice to guide 
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and cheer them. He was Colonel Liscum of 
the Twenty-fourth Infantry, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Third Brigade 
after the death of the gallant Wikoff, and 
after Colonel Worth, Wikoff’s immediate suc- 
cessor, had been carried desperately wounded 
off the field. Liscum had brought the little 
brigade to the foot of the hill and planned the 
charge, when he received his wound, a shot 
through the body and very near the heart. 

In the Homeric days, when heroes so tow- 
ered over their lesser fellows, there may have 
been indispensable men, but there were none 
such in the Fifth Corps, and of no man can it 
be said that had he not been there the victory 
might not have been won; for it was a sol- 
diers’ fight from first to last, and it was won 
by stout hearts that did not know defeat, 
and there were many of them. But if there 
are men who more than their fellows con- 
tributed to the astonishing results of the cam- 
paign, these men—lI say it without fear of 
contradiction from any one who was there 
—were the teamsters and packers of the 
mule trains, who carried the much-needed 
cartridges right up to the firing-line. These 
heroes—and they were heroes if there still be 
left any grace in the much-abused and over- 
worked word—were not bound to the service 
they rendered by an oath, and they wore no 
uniform and followed no flag which encour- 
aged and compelled them to daring deeds. 
They were simply the hired men of the army, 
at so much a month, to be discharged at will ; 
and indeed of the few that survived the hard- 
ships which the campaign entailed upon them, 
and from which they suffered more in pro- 
portion than the soldiers, because they were 
less well taken care of and had more fatigu- 
ing work to do, quite a number were dis- 
charged in Santiago because mule trains 
were no longer needed, and they had to shift 
for themselves to get back to the country 
they had served so well and so recently. 
The scene of all those beheld upon the edge 
of the battle which is most indelibly engraven 
upon my memory, the one which I most often 
delight to recall, is the picture I had of a 
mule train which crossed the creek and pulled 
up in the road, awaiting the result of the 
charge up the hill upon which the fortune of 
the day, as things had now developed, un- 
doubtedly depended. 

‘Get back, man! What are you doing 
here ?’’ shouted an excited aide as he gal- 
loped by and saw the long file of restless 
mules and the tall, raw-boned, imperturb- 
able packers. ‘‘ You think we all want mule 
meat for breakfast ?”’ 
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‘* We are here ’cording to orders,’’ re- 
plied the chief packer, ‘‘ and I guess we'll 
remain here until them orders is changed, 
though two of the boys has been knocked 
out and a whole mess of the mules.’’ 

The officer dashed on as though not caring 
longer to bandy words with a madman; but 
the packer continued, half to me and half 
for his personal satisfaction, ‘‘ 1 got my or- 
ders from Lieutenant Cabaniss, the boss of 
all the mule trains, and from Lieutenant 
Brooks, son of General Brooks, you know, 
and the ordnance officer of the whole blamed 
outfit, to bring these cartridge boxes right 
here, and here !’ll stick until he tells me to 
go away. He said, ‘ Before this mix-up is 
straightened out, the boys on the firing-line 
will be wanting ball cartridges, and will be 
wanting ’em bad;’ and he’s gone up there 
to tell ’em where they can get more when 
their belts is empty, and I’m going to stay 
here if all hell breaks loose.’’ 

And this surmise was only tootrue. Shortly 
before five o’clock, details of men came rush- 
ing down from nearly every regiment on the 
hill, in the wildest excitement, announcing 
that the ammunition was nearly spent. They 
fell upon the mule train, pried open the boxes 
with their bayonets, filled their pockets, their 
hats, their haversacks, and their blankets 
with the precious cartridges to replace the 
200 rounds already fired. And then they 
rushed back to the firing-line, where, thanks 
to this mule train and the 200,000 rounds it 
had brought up and kept at the front, they 
were now in a position to meet any emer- 
gency. So I believe, if there were any men 
or set of men who did more than their fel- 
lows to turn the tide of battle and to win the 
day, they were the men of this mule train, 
who, for all I know, may be among those 
teamsters and packers who have since been 
turned adrift in the streets of Santiago to 
shift for themselves. 

The Second Infantry, with the First Bat- 
talion under Major S——, was pushed well 
forward, and deploying in the wild sugar 
cane to the left of the trail, at last found 
some slight shelter from the fire behind a 
little knoll not five hundred yards away from 
the heights which the First and the Third 
Brigades of the Division were now pre- 
paring to storm. Here the men lay flat on 
their faces and were partially sheltered, and 
here they enjoyed a magnificent view of the 
preparations for that epic charge which were 
now in progress. But our little major was 
far from pleased at the prospect. As he put 
it to the regimental adjutant, in a confiden- 


tial way, ‘‘I do not see where the Second 
Foot comes in. There is evidently some- 
thing big going on, and yet I don’t see ex- 
actly how the Second Foot is going to get 
mixed up in it.”’ 

The Major had recovered spirits a little 
since that awful day at Tampa when a hun- 
dred lubberly, unlicked recruits had been un- 
loaded on his regiment of veterans. And now 
he was as keen as ever for an opportunity to 
get his regiment mixed up in whatever was 
going on. A commanding officer’s duty 
being first and above all to his regiment, 
there were moments almost when I thought 
the little Major would have borne with 
Christian fortitude and resignation the de- 
feat of the two brigades, so that he might 
gallop forward with his men to change the 
fortunes of the day and to give the two bri- 
gades a chance to reform their shattered 
lines behind the Second Foot. 

In the midst of this mental struggle which, 
as I have taken the liberty to indicate, was 
in progress, the Major looked around and 
saw, or perhaps only thought he saw, sev- 
eral of his men peeping askant with the 
tails of their eyes over their ears, and with 
a pretty decided inclination to go to the rear 
depicted upon their faces. The little Major 
flew into a great passion. The thought that 
even the recruits, the ‘‘ rookies ’’ of his regi- 
ment, the famous Second Foot, even though 
they were but men who had been picked out 
of the slums of our great cities and the coun- 
try lanes through many a distant State not 
six weeks before, should show the slightest 
nervousness or concern at the leaden hail 
that was passing over their heads filled him 
with mortification and disgust. ‘‘ I’ll teach 
you not to squint over your ears like balking 
horses!’’ he shouted, and soon the order 
was passed down for the men to stand up and 
the regiment to fall into company formation 
and go through the manual of arms. Nota 
man held back, though many left their cover 
and the close embrace of the black earth 
with reluctance and dire threats against the 
recruities whom the Major had thought to 
discover looking with a not unnatural longing 
towards the rear. For five minutes, under 
the heavy fire and under the stony glare of 
the Major, who had been deeply outraged in 
his most sacred feelings, the devoted regi- 
ment was made to go through the manual of 
arms; and they did it, apparently, at least, 
as calmly and as precisely as though they 
were showing off before Mr. Plant’s excur- 
sionists at Tampa. Then the Major inquired 
slowly, with no signs of haste in his voice, 
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of the company commanders, one after an- 
other, whether they thought the men had 
gotten their nerve back under the stimulat- 
ing and steadying effect of the manual of 
arms under fire. The company commanders 
thought and said quite quickly that they had. 
The Major, who seemed only half pleased, 
let his searching eyes wander slowly over 
the regiment for more than five minutes, and 
then said, in a slow and somewhat disap- 
pointed drawl, ‘‘ Well, I guess you had better 
let them all lie down and get under cover 
again.”’ 

Before the order was well out of his lips, 
the regiment had hit the ground as one man. 
It sounded like the collapse of a wall. A 
moment later one of the irrepressible re- 
cruits, who was an eyesore to the whole regi- 
ment because of a reddish derby hat and a 
black coat in which he had joined and which, 
in the hurry and bustle and the complete dis- 
organization that prevailed, had never been 
replaced, and who never seemed to be de- 
pressed at the thought that the Spaniards 
would surely hang him if they caught him for 
not being properly uniformed, shouted out, 
‘‘ What’s the matter with our little Major ? 
Hooray, hooray!’’ ‘‘ None of that vol- 
unteer business around here,’’ shrieked the 


little Major, now fairly beside himself with 
rage, for one of those impudent recruits had 
presumed to express his approval of the com- 
manding officer’s conduct upon the field of 


battle. There was an awful pause for a mo- 
ment, and then the Major began quietly and 
wery distinctly, so that the whole regiment 
could hear: ‘‘ Private ——, you have plenty 
of spunk. I like your spirit, do. You just 
climb over that hill and have a look to see 
whether the Spaniards are still firing at us 
and whether our men are going up to the 
fort, and you may also report upon anything 
else interesting that may come your way.’’ 
The recruit saluted with a woebegone ex- 
pression upon his face, and then started to 
stalk up the hill upon the tips of his toes, 
while the men of the regiment rolled convul- 
sively upon the ground and crammed bunches 
of guinea grass in their mouths to keep from 
exploding with laughter; for while you may 
see nothing amusing in it any more than did 
the luckless recruit, the regimental sense of 
humor is a very peculiar thing, and the Ma- 
jor’s little joke was considered by far the 
best of the campaign. In about five minutes 
the recruit returned hot and breathless and 
Without the red hat, but strangely dignified 
and composed. ‘‘ Our boys is going up the 
Spanish hill hand over fist, Major, and on 
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the top of our little hill the bullets is whis- 
tling and the dust is flying down the ridge as 
though a lot of folks were out there a-beatin’ 
carpets.’’ 

Then the little Major waited a few minutes 
longer, until we saw the blue banner of the 
infantry brigade rising over the royal palms 
which crowned the heights, and the little 
swallow-tailed guidons of the cavalry troops 
lighting up with glimpses of bright color of 
red and white and yellow the delicate tracery 
of the great ferns which spread over the 
crest of the hill like a great lace kerchief of 
evergreen; and until the stout hurrahs of 
the men who had survived the murderous fire 
and who had won the heights came back to 
us borne upon the sluggish, lazy airs of the 
noontide. And then, according to the order 
under which the little Major had been chafing 
like a greyhound in the leash, the Second 
Foot swung out from its position and pre- 
pared to go up the heights, about a qyarter 
of a mile to the left of the fort, which was 
now ours. His eyes glistened like coals 
when, as the intervening open space was only 
half traversed, he found that the Spaniards, 
who had not retreated all along the line, 
were pouring a heavy fire upon his men from 
an intrenched position and that the regi- 
ment, an unlooked-for boon, was to have a 
little fight all to itself. 

The regiment—a regiment in name only, 
in numbers really a small battalion—was now 
ordered into platoon formation. While the 
preparations for the change were in progress, 
the officers carefully examined the strange 
little earthworks before them from which 
the Spaniards were firing. Two-thirds of the 
way up the hillside, and upon the military 
crest,* rather than upon the top of the steep 
ascent, the Spaniards had dug three ditches, 
bulging out toward the front and center like 
bay windows. The ditches had been dug to 
a depth of three feet on the outside, and the 
excavated earth thrown upon logs placed 
along the inside of the trench, and in each 
trench about fifty Spaniards were sheltered. 
This examination of the Spanish position had 
taken less time than it has to describe it. 
Through the Spanish fire, which was heavy, 
but, fortunately, badly directed, the little 
regiment advanced by regular methodical 
rushes until the advance platoon was barely 
150 yards away from the trenches. The 
Major gave the command to fix bayonets and 
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* Had the fort and the main defenses of the heights been 
situated upon the military crest, the successful charge of our 
men would have seemed a still more impossible feat of arms. 
But, fortunately, they had been placed upon the actual, and 
not upon the military, crest of the heights. 
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charge with the cold steel, and, like a rush 
of the whole line in a school football game, 
the regiment now broke and went forward, 
the men swarming pell-mell and helter-skel- 
ter up the hillside. 

The Spaniards evidently did not relish the 
prospect of an encounter at close quarters, 
and disappeared from the trenches without 
even firing a parting volley. Our men, too, 
kept their fire as they toiled up the hillside 
behind the retreating Spaniards, expecting 
to pick them off one and all once the crest 
of the hill, which, as they knew, commanded 
the whole country beyond, was reached. 
After a hard, a toilsome pull, they staggered 
out upon the level, but not a Spaniard, with 
the exception of a few wounded men who had 
been left behind, was to be seen; they had 
vanished as completely as though transformed 
into thin air. Now and again as our men, 
not a little awed by their mysterious dis- 
appearance, peered forward through the 
brush, the tassels of the long grass, which 
covered the little valley that lay between 
the heights we had won and the second line 
of the trenches around Santiago, could be 
seen to vibrate, and a volley would invari- 
ably follow, directed in the hope of bring- 
ing down one of the skulking refugees, 
as he made his way into the Spanish lines on 
all fours. But the Spaniards, while they re- 
mained obstinately invisible, were very soon 
heard from, and in a way which cost the 
regiment dear. Seeing that further pursuit 
was impossible, our men set to work upon 
intrenchments of an emergency description, 
digging with their bayonets and scooping out 
the loosened earth with their meat-ration 
cans, while the Spaniards, concealed in the 
trees and behind trenches, poured a heavy 
fire upon them. 

Though the Major was known to be a per- 
fect salamander, though all the Indian chiefs 
with whom he had come in warlike contact 
in recent years had announced, without res- 
ervation of any kind, that the Major’s life 
lines were of that enduring description which 
could not be severed either by bullet, fire, 
or sword, the officers and men all alike hated 
to see him marching up and down the shal- 
low line with a chip of challenge on his shoul- 
der, like the little game-cock that he was, 
greedy for another battle. They begged and 
implored him to keep back and under what 
little cover there was. These well-meant 
dissuasions, however, seemed only to exert 
a most irritating influence upon the Major’s 
nerve. 

** You’ll get hit if you do not come down 
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from your perch,’’ shouted one with the 
familiarity of the senior captain. 

‘* No, I won’t,’’ replied the Major with a 
snort. 

** Why, you are hit now.’ 

** No, I’m not.’’ 

‘** Well,’’ apologetically and in explana- 
tion of the positive statement that had been 
made, ‘‘ your blouse flew out in the back, 
and there are several bullet-holes through it, 
anyhow.”’ 

‘* Well, perhaps there are; but I’m not hit, 
all the same,’’ replied the Major in tones of 
triumph. 

After another little pause, the regimental 
adjutant shouted, with a certain undeniable 
accent of triumph in his voice: ‘‘ Well, 
you’re hit now! ”’ 

‘“T’m not; and when I| am, I will report to 
the surgeon without any of your assistance. 
Thank you kindly all the same.”’ 

** Well,’’ grumbled the adjutant, ‘‘ I don’t 
care whether you’re hit or not; but I’ll swear 
your hat jumped half-way round your head, 
and a whole lot of dust came from where I 
thought your brain was.’’ 

But the Major only snorted, and began to 
show his men by personal example how meat- 
ration cans can be made to do a shovel’s 
work. Suddenly, as he bent over his work, 
he collapsed all in a heap, and a general rush 
was made for him there where he lay. He 
was worshipped by every man in the regi- 
ment, particularly by the recruities, whom 
he only belabored for their own good. When 
they got up to him, they found him sitting 
upon his haunches and looking pretty spry. 

‘** Are there any of those Missouri mules 
around here ?’’ he inquired suspiciously. 
‘**T guess I’ve been kicked by one of those 
shave-tail mules.”’ 

‘‘’m afraid you’re shot,’’ said the Ser- 
geant-Major, with a quizzical expression upon 
his face. ‘‘ There’s more bullets than mules 
about here, and they kick just as hard.’’ 

Then the men tore off the Major’s tunic, 
and disclosed to view the tell-tale blood and 
the little blue holes where the bullet had en- 
tered and where it had gone out; for the lit- 
tle Major, there was no mistake about it, 
had been shot clean through the body. 

** It’s only a graze, and I don’t think it 
worth while reporting—not just now,’’ said 
the little Major, ‘‘ though, perhaps, I may 
go to sick report in the morning.’’ 

And so for seven long days and nights he 
lay out in the trenches, in all the mud and 
rain and in one of the most exposed points 
on the line, until the General of the Division 
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heard of the Major’s idea that he had only 
been grazed, and that the bullet had gone 
around, which was in direct contradiction to 
the opinion of the five army surgeons who 
had seen the wound. So he got on his horse 
one Sunday afternoon and rode out to the 
trench where the Major was lying—in a 
raised corner where he could command a view 
of every man in the regiment, and from 
where, especially, he could keep an eye on the 
recruits. After the usual commonplaces, the 
(jeneral asked the Major pleasantly enough 
whether he preferred to go to the hospital 
in an ambulance or, bound and gagged, upon 
a mule, ‘‘ packed ’’ by some Arizona packer. 
The Major said he didn’t want to go back to 
the hospital in any way, that all he wanted 
was fresh air and to be let alone. Here the 


* The fortune of war brought the convalescent Major and 
myself together upon the same transport on our journey home 
after the surrender. When the pilot off Hatteras threw a 
bundle of papers on board, the first item my eye fell upon in 
the paper which I had secured from the scramble was the an- 
uouncement that the little Major had been made a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in recognition of his services in the action of July 
Ist. The thought of this well-deserved reward only filled the 
Major with rage for the ways of politicians in general and 
those of the War Department in particular. ‘“*There are a 
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air was fresh and wholesome, and he had 400 
nurses to look after him, he remonstrated. 

** You’ve got to go back, Major. You’ve 
got to go before I leave,’’ said Genera] Kent. 
** We’ve got some pretty fine men in this 
line, but we can’t afford to take any chances 
with a man like you.’’ 

And so the little Major was carried by 
force back to the hospital, where, as he had 
truly prophesied, the air was not good and 
the nurses were few, and where he had a 
close squeak for his life.* And the regiment 
mourned him as one man, especially the re- 
cruities, to whom nobody now paid any more 
attention, and who felt that their chances of 
ever becoming real soldiers, worth their ra- 
tions and perhaps a little salt besides, were 
gone forever. 


score of men at least,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ who should have been 
promoted before me, and I won’t change my shoulder-straps, 
regulations or no regulations, until Tom, Dick. and Harry 
have been promoted too.” That night the Major sat up late, 
drawing up a list of the men who should have been promoted 
before him, and the next day I saw him assisted by several 
soldiers of the hospital corps on board the train bound for 
Washington. ‘I shall not leave Washington,” he said, 
“until [have persuaded the President and the Secretary that 
a great injustice has been done, and that I cannot profit by it.” 


SEA AND ITS LESSONS. 


By CAPTAIN ALFRED T. MAHAN, 


Author of ‘** The Influence of Sea Power upon History,”’ *‘ Life of Nelson,” etc. 


I. 
THE EFFECT OF DEFICIENT COAST DEFENSE ON THE MOVEMENTS 


OF 
THE ENEMY AT THE 

A7HE unsatisfactory condition of 
SUA) the coast defenses, men- 
i tioned in our last paper, 
deprived the navy of the 
support of its complementary 
factor in the scheme of na- 
tional sea power, and im- 
posed a vicious, though in- 
evitable, change in the initial 
plan of campaign, which 
should have been directed in 
full force against the coast of Cuba. The four 
newer monitors on the Atlantic coast, if dis- 
tributed among our principal ports, were not 
adequate, singly, to resist the attack which 
vas suggested by the possibilities of the case 

though remote—and still more by the panic 
among certain of our citizens. On the other 
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hand, if the four were massed and centrally 
placed, which is the correct disposition of any 
mobile force, military or naval, intended to 
counteract the attack of an enemy, whose 
particular line of approach is as yet uncertain, 
their sluggishness and defective nautical 
qualities would make them comparatively in- 
efficient. New York, for instance, is a sin- 
gularly central and suitable point, relatively 
to our northern Atlantic seaboard, in which to 
station a division intended to meet and thwart 
the plans of a squadron like Cervera’s, if di- 
rected against our coast ports, in accordance 
with the fertile imaginations of evil which 
were the fashion in that hour. Did the enemy 
appear off either Boston, the Delaware, or the 
Chesapeake, he could not effect material in- 
jury before a division of ships of the ‘* Ore- 
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* 
gon’’ class would be upon him; and within 
the limits named are found the major exter- 
nal commercial interests of the country, as 
well as the ocean approaches along which 
they travel. But had the monitors been sub- 
stituted for battle-ships, not to speak of their 
greater slowness, their inferiority as steady 
gun-platforms would have placed them at a 
serious disadvantage, if the enemy were met 
outside, as he perfectly well might be. 

It was probably such considerations as 
these, though the writer was not privy to 
them, that determined the division of the 
battle-fleet, and the confiding to the section 
styled the Flying Squadron the defense of 
the Atlantic coast for the time being. The 
monitors were all sent to Key West, where 
they would be at hand to act against Havana; 
the narrowness of the field in which that city, 
Key West, and Matanzas are comprised mak- 
ing their slowness less of a drawback, while 
the moderate weather which might be ex- 
pected to prevail would permit their shooting 
to be less inaccurate. The station of the 
Flying Squadron in Hampton Roads, though 
not so central as New York relatively to the 
more important commercial interests, upon 


Railroads shown in heavy black lines. 


which, if upon any, the Spanish attack might 
fall, was more central as regards the whole 
coast; and, above all, was nearer than New 
York to Havana and to Porto Rico. The 
time element also entered the calculations in 
another way, for a fleet of heavy ships is 
more certainly able to put to sea, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, in all conditions of tide and 
weather, from the Chesapeake than from 
New York Bay. Inshort, the position chosen 
may be taken to indicate that, in the opinion 
of the Navy Department and its advisers, 
Cervera was not likely to attempt a dash at 
an Atlantic port, and that it was more im- 
portant to be able to reach the West Indies 
speedily than to protect New York or Boston: 
a conclusion which the writer entirely shared. 

The country, however, should not fail to 
note that the division of the armored fleet 
into two sections, nearly a thousand miles 
apart, though probably the best that could 
be done under all the circumstances of the 
moment, was contrary to sound practice ; and 
that the conditions which made it necessary 
should not have existed. Thus deficient 
coast protection reacts unfavorably upon the 
war fleet, which in all its movements should 
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be free from any responsibility for the mere 
safety of the ports it quits. Under such 
conditions as then obtained, it might have 
been possible for Spain to force our entire 
battle-fleet from its offensive undertaking 
against Cuba and to relegate it to mere 
coast defense. Had Cervera’s squadron, in- 
stead of being despatched alone to the An- 
tilles, been recalled to Spain, as it should 
have been, and there reinforced by the two 
armored ships which afterward went to Suez 
with Camara, the approach of this compact 
body would have compelled our fleet to con- 
centrate; for each of our divisions of three 
ships—prior to the arrival of the ‘‘ Oregon ”’ 

would have been too weak to hazard an 
engagement with the enemy’s six. When 
thus concentrated, where should it be placed? 
Off Havana or at Hampton Roads? It could 
not be at both. The answer undoubtedly 
should be, ‘‘ Off Havana; ’’ for there it would 
be guarding the most important part of the 
enemy’s coast, blocking the access to it of 
the Spanish fleet, and at the same time cov- 
ering Key West, our naval base of operations. 
But, if the condition of our coast defenses 
at all corresponded to the tremors of our 


seaport citizens, the government manifestly 
would be unable to hold the fleet thus at the 
front. Had it, on the contrary, been impos- 
sible for an enemy’s fleet to approach nearer 
than three miles to our seacoast, without 
great and evident danger of having ships 
damaged which could not be replaced, and 
of wasting ammunition at ranges too long 
even for bombardments, the Spanish battle- 
fleet would have kept away, and would have 
pursued its proper object of supporting their 
campaign in Cuba by driving off our fleet— 
if it could. It is true that no amount of for- 
tification will secure the coasting trade be- 
yond easy gun-shot of the works; but as the 
enemy’s battle-fleet could not have devoted 
itself for long to molesting the coasters— 
because our fleet would thereby be drawn to 
the spot—that duty must have devolved upon 
vessels of another class, against which we 
also would have provided, and did provide, 
by the squadron of cruisers under Commo- 
dore Howell. In short, proper coast de- 
fense, the true and necessary complement 
of an efficient navy, releases the latter for 
its proper work—offensive, upon the open 
seas, or off the enemy’s shores. 
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The subject receives farther illumination 
when we consider, in addition to the hypo- 
thetical case just discussed—the approach 
of six Spanish ships—the actual conditions 
at the opening of the campaign. We had 
chosen Cuba for our objective, had begun 
our operations, Cervera was on his way across 
the ocean, and our battle-fleet was divided 
and posted as stated. It was reasonable for 
us to estimate each division of our ships— 
one comprising the ‘‘ New York,’’ ‘‘ lowa,”’ 
and ‘‘ Indiana; ’’ the other, the ‘‘ Brooklyn,”’ 
‘* Massachusetts,’’ and ‘‘ Texas’’—as able 
to meet Cervera’s four, these being of a 
class slightly inferior to the best of ours. 
We might at least flatter ourselves that, to 
use a frequent phrase of Nelson’s, by the 
time they had soundly beaten one of these 
groups, they would give us no more trouble 
for the rest of the year. We could, there- 
fore, with perfect military propriety, have 
applied the two divisions to separate tasks 
on the Cuban coast, #f our own coast had 
been adequately fortified. 

The advantage—nay, the necessity—of 
thus distributing our battle-ships, having 
only four enemies to fear, will appear from 
a glance at the map of Cuba. It will there 


be seen that the island is particularly narrow 


abreast of Havana, and that from there, for 
a couple of hundred miles to the eastward, 
extends the only tolerably developed railroad 
system, by which the capital is kept in com- 
munication with the seaports on the north 
coast, as far as Sagua la Grande, and on the 
south with Cienfuegos and Batabano. This 
narrowness, and the comparative facility.of 
communication indicated by the railroads, 
enabled Spain, during her occupation, effec- 
tually to prevent combined movements be- 
tween the insurgents in the east and those 
in the west; a power which Weyler endeav- 
ored to increase by the trocha system—a 
ditch or ditches, with closely supporting 
works, extending across theisland. Individ- 
uals, or small parties, might slip by unper- 
ceived; but it should have been impossible 
for any serious cooperation to take place. 
The coastwise railroads, again, kept Havana 
and the country adjacent to them in open, 
if limited, communication with the sea, so 
long as any one port upon their lines remained 
unblockaded. For reasons such as these, in 
this belt of land, from Havana to Sagua and 
Cienfuegos, lay the chief strength of the 
Spanish tenure, which centered upon Ha- 
vana; and in it the greatest part of the Span- 
ish army was massed. Until, therefore, we 
were ready to invade, which should not have 
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been before the close of the rainy season, 
the one obvious course open to us was to iso- 
late the capital and the army from the sea, 
through which supplies of all kinds—daily 
bread, almost, of food and ammunition—were 
introduced; for Cuba, in these respects, pro- 
duces little. 

To perfect such isolation, however, it was 
necessary not only to place before each port 
armed cruisers able to stop merchant steam- 
ers, but also to give to the vessels so sta- 
tioned, as well on the south as on the north 
side, a backbone of support by the presence 
of an armored fleet, which should both close 
the great ports—Havana and Cienfuegos— 
and afford a rallying-point to the smaller 
ships, if driven in by the appearance of Cer- 
vera’s division. The main fleet—three ar- 
mored ships—on the north was thus used, 
although the blockade, from the fewness of 
available cruisers, was not at first extended 
beyond Cardenas. On the south, a similar 
body—the Flying Squadron—should, from the 
first, have been stationed before Cienfuegos ; 
for each division, as has been said, could with 
military propriety have been risked singly 
against Cervera’s four ships. This was not 
done, because it was possible—though most 
improbable—that the Spanish squadron might 
attempt one of our own ports; because we 
had not perfect confidence in the harbor de- 
fenses; and because, also, of the popular out- 
cry. Consequently, the extremely important 
port of Cienfuegos, a back door to Havana, 
was blockaded only by a few light cruisers; 
and when the Spanish squadron was reported 
at Curacao, these had to be withdrawn. 
One only was left to maintain in form the 
blockade which had been declared; and she 
had instructions to clear out quickly if the 
enemy appeared. Neither one, nor a dozen, 
of such ships would have been the slightest 
impediment to Cervera’s entering Cienfuegos, 
raising our blockade by force; and this, it 
is needless to add, would have been hailed in 
Spain and throughout the continent of Eu- 
rope as a distinct defeat for us—which, in 
truth, it would have been, carrying with it 
consequences political as well as military. 

This naval mishap, had it occurred, would 
have been due simply to inadequate arma- 
ment of our coasts; for to retain the Flying 
Squadron in the Chesapeake, merely as a 
guard to the coasting trade, would have been 
a serious military error, subordinating an 
offensive operation—off Cienfuegos—to one 
merely defensive, and not absolutely vital. 
‘The best protection against an enemy’s 
fire,’ said Farragut, ‘‘ is a well-directed fire 
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from our own guns.’’ Analogically, the best 
defense for one’s own shores is to harass and 
threaten seriously those of the opponent; 
but this best defense cannot be employed to 
the utmost, if the inferior, passive, defense 
of fortification has been neglected. The 
fencer who wears also a breastplate may be 
looser in his guard. Seaports cannot strike 
beyond the range of their guns; but if the 
great commercial ports and naval stations 
can strike effectively so far, the fleet can 
launch into the deep rejoicing, knowing that 
its home interests, behind the buckler of the 
fixed defenses, are safe till it returns. 

The broader determining conditions, and 
the consequent dispositions made by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and its naval 
authorities, in the recent campaign, have 
now been stated and discussed. In them is 
particularly to be noted the crippling effect 
upon naval operations produced by the con- 
sciousness of inadequate coast defenses of 
the permanent type. The sane conclusion 


to be drawn is, that, while sea-coast fortifi- 
cation can never take the place of fleets; 
that while, as a defense even, it, being pas- 
sive, is far inferior to the active measure of 
offensive defense, which protects its own in- 


terests by carrying offensive war out on to 
the sea, and, if may be, to the enemy’s 
shores; nevertheless, by the fearless free- 
dom of movement it permits to the navy, it is 
to the latter complementary—completes it; 
the two words being etymologically equiva- 
lent. 

The other comments hitherto made upon 
our initial plan of operations—for example, 
the impropriety of attempting simultaneous 
movements against Porto Rico and Cuba, and 
the advisability or necessity, under the same 
conditions, of moving against both Cienfuegos 
and Havana by the measure of a blockade— 
were simply special applications of general 
principles of warfare, universally true, to 
particular instances in this campaign. They 
address themselves, it may be said, chiefly 
to the soldier or seaman, as illustrating his 
especial business of directing war; and while 
their value to the civilian cannot be denied— 
for whatever really enlightens public opinion 
ina country like ours facilitates military oper- 
ations—nevertheless the function of coast 
defense, as contributory to sea power, is a 
lesson most necessary to be absorbed by iay- 
men; for it, as well as the maintenance of 
the fleet, is in this age the work of peace 
times, when the need of preparation for war 
is too little heeded to be understood. The 
illustrations of the embarrassment actually 
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incurred from this deficiency in the late 
hostilities are of the nature of an object 
lesson, and as such should be pondered. 

At the same time, however, that attention 
is thus called to the inevitable and far-reach- 
ing effect of such antecedent neglects, shown 
in directions where men would not ordinarily 
have expected them, it is necessary to check 
exaggeration of coast defense, in extent or 
in degree, by remarking that in any true con- 
ception of war, fortification, defense, inland 
and seacoast alike, is of value merely in so 
far as it conduces to offensive operations. 
This is conspicuously illustrated by our re- 
cent experience. The great evil of our de- 
ficiencies in coast armament was that they 
neutralized temporarily a large part of our 
navy ; prevented our sending it to Cuba; made 
possible that Cervera’s squadron, during quite 
an interval, might do this or that thing of 
several things thus left open to him, the re- 
sult of which would have been to encourage 
the enemy, and possibly to produce political 
action by our ill-wishers abroad. Directly 
upon this consideration—of the use that the 
Flying Squadron might have been, if not held 
up for coast defense—follows the further re- 
flection how much more useful still would 
have been a third squadron; that is, a navy 
half as large again as we then had. Expect- 
ing Cervera’s force alone, a navy of such 
size, free from anxiety about coast defense, 
could have barred to him San Juan de Puerto 
Rico as well as Cienfuegos and Havana; or 
had Camara been joined to Cervera, as he 
should have been, such a force would have 
closed both Cienfuegos and Havana with di- 
visions that need not have feared the com- 
bined enemy. If, further, there had been a 
fourth squadron—our coast defense in each 
case remaining the same—our evident naval 
supremacy would probably have kept the 
Spanish fleet in Europe. Not unlikely there 
would have been no war; in which event, the 
anti-imperialist may observe, there would, 
thanks to a great and prepared navy, have 
been no question of the Philippines, and pos- 
sibly none of Hawaii. 

In short, it is with coast defense and the 
navy as it is with numbers versus size in bat- 
tle-ships. Both being necessary, the ques- 
tion of proportion demands close attention ; 
but in both cases the same single principle 
dominates—offensive power, not defensive, 
determines the issues of war. Coast defense 
in the problem is a nearly constant quantity, 
not difficult of determination; the variable 
factor is the navy, upon whose greater or 
less strength depends the aggressive effi- 
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ciency which shortens war, and so mitigates 
its evils. The important centers and inter- 
nal waterways of commerce must receive 
local protection, when they are exposed to 
attack from the sea; the rest must trust, 
and can in such case safely trust, to the fleet, 
upon which, as the offensive arm, all other 
expenditure for military maritime efficiency 
should be made. The preposterous and hu- 
miliating terrors of the past months, that a 
hostile fleet would waste coal and ammuni- 
tion shelling villages and bathers on a beach, 
we may hope will not recur. 

sefore proceeding to study the operations 
of the war, the military and naval conditions 
of the enemy at its outbreak must be briefly 
considered. 

Spain, being a state that maintains at all 
times a regular army, respectable in numbers 
as well as in personal valor, had at the be- 
ginning, and, from the shortness of the war, 
continued to the end to have a decided land 
superiority over ourselves. Whatever we 
might hope eventually to produce in the way 
of an effective army, large enough for the 
work in Cuba, time was needed for the re- 
sult, and time was not allowed. In one re- 
spect only the condition of the Peninsula 
seems to have resembled our own; that was 
in the inadequacy of the coast defenses. The 
matter there was even more serious than with 
us, because not only were the preparations 
less, but several large sea-coast cities—for 
instance, Barcelona, Malaga, Cadiz—lie im- 
mediately upon the seashore; whereas most 
of ours are at the head of considerable estu- 
aries, remote from the entrance. The ex- 
posure of important commercial centers to 
bombardment, therefore, was for them much 
greater. This consideration was indeed so 
evident, that there was in the United States 
Navy a perceptible current of feeling in favor 
of carrying maritime war to the coast of 
Spain and to its commercial approaches. 

The objection to this, on the part of the 
Navy Department, was, with slight modifi- 
cations, the same as to the undertaking of 
operations against Porto Rico. There was 
not at our disposition, either in armored ships 
or in cruisers, any superfluity of force over 
and beyond the requirements of the projected 
blockade of Cuba. To divert ships from 
this object, therefore, would be false to the 
golden rule of concentration of effort—to the 
single eye that gives light in warfare. More- 
over, in such a movement, the reliance, as 
represented in the writer’s hearing, would 
have been upon moral effect, upon the dis- 
may of the enemy; for we should soon have 
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come to the end of our physical coercion. 
As Nelson said of bombarding Copenhagen, 
‘We should have done our worst, and no 


nearer friends.’”’ The influence of moral 
effect in war is indisputable, and often tre- 
mendous; but, like some drugs in the phar- 
macopeeia, it is very uncertain in its action. 
The other party may not, as the boys say, 
** scare worth a cent;’’ whereas material 
forces can be closely measured beforehand 
and their results reasonably predicted. This 
statement, generally true, is historically espe- 
cially true of the Spaniard, attacked in his 
ownland. The tenacity of the race has never 
come out so strongly as under such condi- 
tions, as was witnessed in the old War of the 
Spanish Succession and during the usurpa- 
tion of Napoleon. 

On the other hand, such an enterprise on 
our part, if directed against Spanish com- 
merce on the seas, as was suggested by sev- 
eral excellent officers, would have had but a 
trivial objective. The commerce of Spain 
was cut up, root and branch, by our expedi- 
tions against her colonies, Cuba and Manila; 
for her most important trade depended upon 
monopoly of the colonial markets. The slight 
stream of traffic maintained in Spanish bot- 
toms between the English Channel and the 
Peninsula was so small that it could readily 
have been transferred to neutral ships, whose 
flag we had for this war engaged should pro- 
tect enemy’s goods. Under these circum- 
stances, the coasts of the Philippines and of 
Cuba were to us the coast of Spain, and far 
more conveniently so than that of the home 
country would have been. A Spanish mer- 
chant captain, writing from Barcelona as 
early as the 7th of May, had said: ‘‘ At this 
moment we have shut up in this port the 
[steam] fleets of five transatlantic compa- 
nies,’’ whichhe names. ‘‘ Thesailing-vessels 
are tied up permanently. Several [named] 
ships have fallen into the hands of the en- 
emy. Meantime the blockade of Cuba, Puerte 
Rico, and Manila continues, at least for ¢ 
flag, and maritime commerce is at a stanu- 
still. In Barcelona some foreign firms, ex- 
porters to the Philippines, have failed, as 
well as several custom-house brokers, owing 
to the total cessation of mercantile move- 
ment. The losses already suffered by our 
trade are incalculable, amounting to much 
move than the millions needed to maintain a 
half-dozen armored ships, which would have 
prevented the Yankees from daring so much.”’ 
These vessels continued to lie idle in Barce- 
lona until the dread of Commodore Watson’s 
threatened approach caused them to be sent 
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to Marseilles, seeking the protection of the 
neutral port. A few weeks later the same 
Spanish writer comments: ‘‘ The result of 
our mistakes,’’ in the management of the 
navy, ‘‘ is the loss of the markets of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, and, in con- 
sequence, the death of our merchant ma- 
rine.”’ Inquiries were addressed by the State 
to the Chambers of Commerce, for sugges- 
tions as to the opening of new markets, to 
compensate for the existing suspension of 
communications with ‘‘ the over-sea prov- 
inces.”’ 

With such results from our operations in 
the Antilles and the Philippines, there was 
no inducement, and indeed no justification, 
for sending cruisers across the ocean, until 
we had enough and to spare for the blockade 
of Cuba and Porto Rico. This was at no 
time the case, up to the close of the war, 
owing to a combination of causes. The work 
of paralyzing Spanish trade was being effec- 
tually done by the same measures that tended 
to strangle the Spanish armies in Cuba and 
the Philippines, and which, when fully devel- 
oped, would entirely sever their necessary 
communications with the outside world. Be- 
sides all this, the concentration of our efforts 
upon Cuba, with a subsequent slight exten- 
sion to the single port of San Juan in Porto 
Rico, imposed upon Spain the burden of sus- 
taining the war between three and four thou- 
sand miles from home, and spared us the like 
additional strain. Every consideration so 
far entertained, therefore, of energy as well 
as of prudence, dictated the application of 
all the pressure at our disposal at the begin- 
ning of hostilities, and until the destruction 
of Cervera’s squadron, upon Cuba, and ina 
very minor degree upon Porto Rico. Indeed, 
the ships placed before San Juan were not 
for blockade, properly so called, but to check 
any mischievous display of energy by the tor- 
pedo cruiser within. 

After thus noting briefly the conditions of 
the enemy’s coast defenses and commerce, 
there remains to consider the one other ele- 
ment of his sea power—the combatant navy 

with regard to its force, and to its dispo- 
sition when war began. 

As was before said, the disparity between 
the armored fleets of the two nations was 
nominally inconsiderable; and the Spaniards 
possessed one extremely valuable—and by 
us unrivalled—advantage in a nearly homo- 
geneous group of five* armored cruisers, 

* In this number is included the ‘* Emperador Carlos V.;” 


which, however, did not accompany the other four under Cer- 
vera, 
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very fast, and very similar both in nautical 
qualities and in armament. It is difficult to 
estimate too highly the possibilities open to 
such a body of ships, regarded as “‘a fleet 
in being,’’ to use an expression that many 
of our readers may have seen, but perhaps 
scarcely fully understood. 

The phrase ‘‘ fleet in being,’’ having within 
recent years gained much currency in naval 
writing, demands—like the word ‘‘ Jingo’’ 
—preciseness of definition; and this, in gen- 
eral acceptance, it has not yet attained. It 
remains, therefore, somewhat vague, and so 
occasions misunderstandings between men 
whose opinions perhaps do not materially 
differ. The writer will not attempt to de- 
fine, but a brief explanation of the term and 
its origin may not be amiss. It was first 
used, in 1690, by the British admiral Lord 
Torrington, when defending his course in 
declining to engage decisively, with an in- 
ferior force, a French fleet, then dominating 
in the Channel, and under cover of which it 
was expected that a descent upon the Eng- 
lish coast would be made by a great French 
army. ‘‘ Had I fought otherwise,’’ he said, 
‘‘our fleet had been totally lost, and the 
kingdom had lain open to invasion. As it 
was, most men were in fear that the French 
would invade; but I was always of another 
opinion, for I always said that whilst we 
had a fleet in being, they would not dare to 
make an attempt.”’ 

A ‘‘ fleet in being,’’ therefore, is one the 
existence and maintenance of which, although 
inferior, on or near the scene of operations, 
is a perpetual menace to the various more 
or less exposed interests of the enemy, who 
cannot tell when a blow may fall, and who is 
therefore compelled to restrict his opera- 
tions, otherwise possible, until that fleet can 
be destroyed or neutralized. It corresponds 
very closely to ‘‘ a position on the flank and 
rear’’ of an enemy, where the presence of 
a smaller force, as every military student 
knows, harasses, and may even paralyze of- 
fensive movements. When such a force is 
extremely mobile, as a fleet of armored cruis- 
ers may be, its power of mischief is very 
great; potentially, it is for ever on the flank 
and rear, threatening the lines of communi- 
cations. It is indeed as a threat to commu- 
nications that the “‘ fleet in being ’’ is chiefly 
formidable. 

The theory received concrete and convinc- 
ing illustration during the recent hostilities, 
from the effect exerted—and justly exerted 
-—upon our plans and movements by Cervera’s 
squadron, until there had been assembled be- 
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fore Santiago a force at once so strong and 
so numerous as to make his escape very im- 
probable. Even so, when a telegram was 
received from a capable officer that he had 
identified by night, off the north coast of 
Cuba, an armored cruiser—which, if of that 
class, was most probably an enemy—the sail- 
ing of Shafter’s expedition was stopped until 
the report could be verified; whereby five or 
six valuable days were lost. So much for 
the positive, material influence—in the judg- 
ment of the writer, the reasonable influence 
—of a ‘‘ fleet in being.’’ As regards the 
moral effect, the effect upon the imagination, 
it is scarcely necessary more than to allude 
to the extraordinary play of the fancy, the 
kaleidoscopic effects elicited from our own 
people, and from some foreign critics, in pro- 
pounding dangers for ourselves and ubiquity 
for Cervera. Against the infection of such 
tremors it is one of the tasks of those in re- 
sponsibility to guard themselves, and, if pos- 
sible, their people. ‘‘ Don’t make pictures 
for yourself,’’ was Napoleon’s warning to 
his generals. ‘‘ Every naval operation since 
I became head of the government has failed, 
because my admirals see double, and have 
learned —where | don’t know—that war can 
be made without running risks.”’ 

The probable value of a ‘‘ fleet in being ”’ 
has, in the opinion of the writer, been much 
over-stated; for, even at the best, the game 
of evasion, which this is, if persisted in, can 
have but one issue. The superior force will 
in the end run the inferior to earth. In the 
meanwhile, however, vital time may have 
been lost. It is conceivable, for instance, 
that Cervera’s squadron, if thoroughly effec- 
tive, might, by swift and well-concealed move- 
ments, have detained our fleet in the West 
Indies until the hurricane of the past Sep- 
tember swept over the Caribbean. We had 
then no reserve to replace armored ships lost 
or damaged. But, for such persistence of 
action, there is needed in each unit of the 
‘* fleet in being ’’ an efficiency rarely attain- 
able, and liable to be lost by unforeseen acci- 
dent at acritical moment. Where effect, nay 
safety, depends upon mere celerity of move- 
ment, as in retreat, a crippled ship means a 
lost ship; or a lost fleet, if the body sticks 
to its disabled member. Such efficiency it 
is probable Cervera’s division never pos- 
sessed. The length of its passage across the 
Atlantic, however increased by the embar- 
rassment of frequently recoaling the torpedo 
destroyers, so far overpassed the extreme 
calculations of our naval authorities, that 
ready credence was given to an apparently 
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authentic report that it had returned to 
Spain; the more so that such concentration 
was strategically correct, and it was incor- 
rect to adventure an important detachment 
so far from home, without the reinforcement 
it might have received in Cadiz. This delay, 
in ships whose individual speed had origin- 
ally been very high, has been commonly at- 
tributed in our service to the inefficiency of 
the engine-room force; and this opinion is 
confirmed by a Spanish officer writing in their 
‘* Revista de Marina.’’ ‘‘ The Americans,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ keep their ships cruising con- 
stantly, in every sea, and therefore have a 
large and qualified engine-room force. We 
have but few machinists, and are almost des- 
titute of firemen.’’ An amusing story was 
told the writer some years ago by one of our 
consuls in Cuba. Making a rather rough pas- 
sage between two ports, he saw an elderly 
Cuban or Spanish gentleman peering fre- 
quently into the engine-room with evident 
uneasiness. When asked the cause of his 
concern, the reply was, ‘‘ I don’t feel com- 
fortable unless the man in charge of the vn- 
gines talks English to them.’’ 

When to the need of constant and sustained 
ability to move at high speed is added the 
necessity of frequent recoaling, allowing the 
hostile navy time to come up, it is evident that 
the active use of a “‘ fleet in being,’’ how- 
ever perplexing to the enemy, must be both 
anxious and precarious to its own commander. 
The contest is one of strategic wits, and it 
is quite possible that the stronger, though 
slower, force, centrally placed, may, in these 
days of cables, be able to receive word and 
to corner its antagonist before the latter can 
fill his bunkers. Of this fact we should prob- 
ably have received a very convincing illus- 
tration, had a satisfactory condition of our 
coast defenses permitted the Flying Squad- 
ron to be off Cienfuegos, or even off Havana, 
instead of in Hampton Roads. Cervera’s 
entrance to Santiago was known to us within 
twenty-four hours. In twenty-four more it 
could have been communicated off Cienfuegos 
by a fast despatch boat, after which less than 
forty-eight would have placed our division be- 
fore Santiago. The uncertainty felt by Com- 
modore Schley, when he arrived off Cien- 
fuegos, as to whether the Spanish division 
was inside or no, would not have existed had 
his squadron been previously blockading; 
and his consequent delay of over forty-eight 
hours—with the rare chance thus offered 
to Cervera—would not have occurred. To 
coal four great ships within that time was 
probably beyond the resources of Santiago; 
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whereas the speed predicated for our own 
movements is rather below than above the 
dispositions contemplated to insure it. 

The great end of a war fleet, however, is 
not to chase, nor to fly, but to control the 
seas. Had Cervera escaped our pursuit at 
Santiago, it would have been only to be again 
paralyzed at Cienfuegos or at Havana. When 
speed, not force, is the reliance, destruction 
may be postponed, but can be escaped only 
by remaining in port. Let it not, therefore, 
be inferred, from the possible, though tem- 
porary, effect of a ‘‘ fleet in being,’’ that 
speed is the chief of all factors in the battle- 
ship. This plausible, superficial notion, too 
easily accepted in these days of hurry and 
of unreflecting dependence upon machinery 
as the all in all, threatens much harm to the 
future efficiency of the navy. Not speed, 
but power of offensive action, is the domi- 
nant factor in war. The decisive preponder- 
ant element of great land forces has ever 
been the infantry, which it is needless to say 
is also the slowest. The homely summary 


of the art of war, ‘‘ To get there first with 
the most men,’’ has with strange perverse- 
ness been so distorted in naval—and still 
more in popular—conception, that the sec- 
ond and more important consideration has 


been subordinated to the former and less 
essential. It is of no use to get there first, 
unless, when the enemy in turn arrives, you 
have also the most men—the greater force. 
This is especially true of the sea, because 
there inferiority of force—of gun power— 
cannot be compensated, as on land it at times 
may be, by judiciously using accidents of the 
ground. Ido not propose to fall into an ab- 
surdity of my own by questioning the useful- 
ness of higher speed, provided the increase 
is not purchased at the expense of strictly 
offensive power; but the time has come to 
say plainly that its value is being exagger- 
ated; that it is in the battle-ship secondary 
to gun power; that a battle-fleet can never 
attain, nor maintain, the highest rate of any 
ship in it, except of that one which at the 
moment is the slowest—for it is a common- 
place of naval action that fleet speed ic that 
of the slowest ship; that not exaggerated 
speed, but uniform speed—sustained speed 

is the requisite of the battle-fleet; that it 
is not machinery, as is often affirmed, but 
brains and guns that win battles and control 
the sea. The true speed of war is not head- 
long precipitancy, but the unremitting energy 
which wastes no time. 

For the reasons that have been given, the 
safest, though not the most effective, dis- 
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position of an inferior “‘ fleet in being ’’ is 
to lock it up in an impregnable port or ports, 
imposing upon the enemy the intense and 
continuous strain of watchfulness against 
escape. This it was that Torrington, the 
author of the phrase, proposed for the time 
to do. Thus it was that Napoleon, to some 
extent before Trafalgar, but afterward with 
set and exclusive purpose, used the French 
navy, which he was continually augmenting, 
and yet never, to the end of his reign, per- 
mitted again to undertake any serious expedi- 
tion. The mere maintenance of several for- 
midable detachments, in apparent readiness, 
from the Scheldt round to Toulon, presented 
to the British so many possibilities of mis- 
chief, that they were compelled to keep con- 
stantly before each of the French ports a 
force superior to that within, entailing an ex- 
pense and an anxiety by which the Emperor 
hoped to exhaust their endurance. To some 
extent this was Cervera’s position and func- 
tion in Santiago, whence followed logically 
the advisability of a land attack upon the port, 
to force to a decisive issue a situation which 
was endurable only if incurable. ‘‘ The de- 
struction of Cervera’s squadron,’’ justly com- 
mented an Italian writer, before the result 
was known, “‘ is the only really decisive fact 
that can result from the expedition to San- 
tiago, because it will reduce to impotence 
the naval power of Spain. The determina- 
tion of the conflict will depend throughout 
upon the destruction of .the Spanish sea 
power, and not upon territorial descents, al- 
though the latter may aggravate the situa- 
tion.’’ The American admiral from before 
Santiago, when urging the expedition of a 
land force to make the bay untenable, tele- 
graphed, ‘‘ The destruction of this squadron 
will end the war;’’ and it did. 

In other respects it is probable that the 
Spanish admiral had little confidence in a 
squadron which, whatever the courage or 
other qualities of the officers and seamen, 
had never manceuvered together until it left 
the Cape de Verde Islands. Since its de- 
struction, a writer in a Spanish naval maga- 
zine has told the following incident: ‘‘ A 
little more than a year ago we visited Gen- 
eral Cervera in la Carraca [the Cadiz arsenal], 
and we said to him: ‘ You appear to be indi- 
cated, by professional opinion, for the com- 
mand of the squadron in case war is declared.’ 
‘In that case,’ he replied, ‘I shall accept; 
knowing, however, that I am going to a Traf- 
algar.” ‘And how could that disaster be 
avoided ?’ ‘ By allowing me to expend be- 
forehand 50,000 tons of coal in evolutions, 
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and ten thousand projectiles in target prac- 
tice. Otherwise we shall go to a Trafalgar. 
Remember what I say.’ ”’ 

It is curious to contrast with this well- 
founded fear of an experienced and gallant 
officer, expressed in private conversation, 
the opinion of another Spanish officer, lately 
Minister of Marine, given to the Madrid 
public through anewspaper—the “*Heraldo,”’ 
of April 6th last. It illustrates, further, 
the curious illusions entertained in high 
quarters in Spain: 

‘‘We had an opportunity to-day of talk- 
ing for a long time with General Beranger, 
the last Secretary of the Navy under the 
Conservative Cabinet. To the questions 
which we directed to him concerning the 
conflict pending with the United States, he 
was kind enough to inform us that he con- 
fided absolutely in the triumph of our naval 
forces. ‘We shall conquer on the 
sea, and I am now going to give you my 
reasons. ‘The first of these is the remark- 
able discipline that prevails on our war 
ships; and the second, as soon as fire is 
opened, the crews of the American ships will 
commence to desert, since we all know that 
among them are people of all nationalities. 
Ship against ship, therefore, a failure is not 
to be feared. I believe that the squadron 
detained at Cape de Verde, and particularly 
the destroyers, should have, and could have, 
continued the voyage to Cuba, since they 
have nothing to fear from the American 
fleet.’ ’’ 

The review from which Cervera’s opinion 
is quoted has, since the disasters to the Span- 
ish navy, been full of complaints and of de- 
tailed statements concerning the neglect of 
the navy, both in its material and in drills, 
during the antecedent months of peace, ow- 
ing to the practice of a misplaced, if neces- 
sary, economy. But that economy, it is justly 
argued, would not have been required to a 
disabling degree, if so disproportionste an 
amount of money had not been expended up- 
on the army, by a state whose great colonial 
system could in war be sustained only by a 
fleet. ‘‘ In more than a year,”’ writes a cap- 
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tain in the Spanish navy, ‘‘ we have had only 
one target practice, and that limited in ex- 
tent, in order to expend the least possible 
amount of ammunition.’’ Had even the nom- 
inal force been kept in efficient condition for 
immediate action, the task of the United 
States would have been greatly prolonged, 
and far from so easy as it has been since de- 
clared by those among our people who de- 
light to belittle the great work our country 
has just achieved, and to undervalue the 
magnanimity of its resolution to put a stop to 
outrages at our doors, which were well said 
to have become intolerable. Neither by land 
nor by sea was the state of the case so 
judged by professional men, either at home or 
abroad. It was indeed evident that, if we 
persevered, there could be but one issue ; but 
this might have been postponed, by an active 
opponent, long enough to have disheartened 
our nation, if it was as easily to be discour- 
aged by the difficulties and dangers, now 
past, as it is in some quarters represented 
again to be by the problems arising out of 
the war and its conquests. Such_discour- 
agement, perplexity, and consequent frustra- 
tion of the adversary’s purposes are indeed 
the prime function of a ‘‘ fleet in being; ’’ to 
create and to maintain moral effect, in short, 
rather than physical, unless indeed the en- 
emy, yielding to moral effect, divides his 
forces in such wise as to give a chance for 
a blow at one portion of them. The ten- 
dency to this also received illustration in our 
war. ‘‘ Our sea coast,’’ said a well-informed 
person to the present writer, ‘‘ was in a con- 
dition of unreasoning panic, and fought to 
have little squadrons scattered along it every- 
where, according to the theory of defense 
always favored by stupid terror.’’ The 
** stupidity,’’ by all military experience, was 
absolute—aunqualified ; but the Navy Depart- 
ment succeeded in withstanding the “‘ ter- 
ror’’—the moral effect—so far as to com- 
promise on the Flying Squadron; a rational 
solution, though not unimpeachable. We 
thus, instead of a half-dozen naval groups, 
had only two, the combination of which 
might perhaps be effected in time enough. 
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WOLF—GHOST DANCER. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, 


Author of “ Main-traveled Roads,” 


} E sat in the shade of the lodge, 
“{ smoking his pipe. 

His face was thin, keen, 
and very expressive. The 
clear brown of his skin was 

3. pleasant to see, and his hair, 
wavy from long confinement in braids, was 
glossy as a blackbird’s wing. Around his 
neck he wore a yellow kerchief—yellow 
was his ‘‘ medicine’’ color—and he held a 
soiled white robe about his loins. He was 
about fifty years of age, but seemed less 
than forty. 

He studied me quizzically as I communi- 
cated to him my wish to hear the story of his 
life, and laughingly muttered some jocose 
remark to his pretty young wife, who sat 
near him on a blanket, busy at some needle- 
work. Butthe humorous look passed out of 
his face as he mused, the shadows lengthened 
on the hot, dry grass, and on the smooth 
slopes of the buttes the sun grew yellow. 

After a long pause, he lifted his head and 
began to speak in a low and pleasant voice. 
He used no gestures, and his glance was like 
that of one who sees a small thing on a dis- 
tant hill. 

‘*T am well brought up,’’ were his first 
words. ‘‘My 


“ Prairie Folks,” etc. 


hand, and was painted like the big war- 
riors. 

‘* When my father wished to give a horse 
to the Cut-throat or Burnt-thigh people who 
visited us and danced with us, he put into 
my hands the little stick which counted for 
a horse, and I walked across the circle by 
his side and handed the stick to our friend. 
Then my mother was proud of me, and I was 
glad to see her smile. 

‘* My father made me the best bows, and 
my mother made pretty moccasins for me, 
covered with bright beads and the stained 
quills of the porcupine. J had ponies to ride, 
and a little tepee of my own in which to play 
I was chief. 

‘* When I was a little older, I loved well to 
sit near my father and the old men and hear 
them tell stories of the days that were gone. 
My father’s stories were to me the best 
of all, and the motions of his hands the 
most beautiful. I could sit all day to listen. 
Best of all I liked the stories of magic 
deeds. 

‘* One day my father saw me holding my 
ear to the talk, and at night he said to me, 
‘ My son, I see you are to be a medicine-man. 
You are not to be awarrior. When you are 








father was chief 
medicine-man* of 
his tribe, and one 
who knew all the 
stories of his peo- 
ple. I was his 
best-loved son, 
and he put me 
into the dances 
of the warriors 
when I was three 
years old. I car- 
ried one of his 
war-bonnet 
feathers in my 

In Indian use the 
vord *“*medicine”™ 
should be understood 
>» Inean Magic power. 
\ medicine-man may 
heal the sick, but a 


ealer is not necessarily 
i medicine-man, A 











medicine-man is a seer, 
a yogi, 


“ But the humorous look passed out of hts face as he mused.” 
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older, I will teach you the secrets of my walk, 
and you shall follow in my path.’ 

‘‘ Thereafter I watched everything the 
medicine-men did. I crept near, and lis- 
tened to their words. I followed them 
with my eyes 
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fell down in a sleep and dreamed. When he 
came home, he had medicine. A big bird had 
told him many secrets. 

‘* Another went into a sweat-house to 
purify himself. 


He stayed all night inside, 
crying to the 





Great Spirit. He, 





when they went 
aside to pray. 
Where magic was 
being done 
there was I. At 
the dance | saw 
my father fling 
live squirrels from 
his empty hand. 
I saw him breathe 
smoke upon the 
body of a dead 
bird, and it awoke 
and ran to a 
wounded man and 
tore out the rot- 
ting flesh and 
cured him. I saw 
a mouse come to 
life in the same 
way. I saw the 
magic bladder 
move when no one 
touched it; and | 
saw a man buried 
and covered with 
a big stone too 
great for four 
men to lift, and I 
saw him come 
forth as if the 
stone were a 
blanket. 

‘*T saw there 
were many ways 
to become a med- 
icine-man. One 














too, dreamed, but 
he did not tell his 
dreams. 

** A third man 
went into his 
tepee on a hill 
near the camp, 
and there, with 
nothing to eat or 
drink, he sat cry- 
ing like the other 
two, and at last 
he slept, and in 
the night voices 
that were not of 
his mouth came 
in the tepee, and 
I, who listened 
unobserved, was 
afraid, and his 
women were 
afraid also. He 
soon became a 
great medicine- 
man; and I went 
to my father, and 
I said: 

‘** Make me a 
medicine-man like 
Spotted Elk.’ 

‘* He looked up- 
on me, and said: 

** * My son, you 
are too young.’ 

‘* Nevertheless 
I insisted, and he 














man went away 





promised that, 





on a high moun- 
tain, and there he 
stood and cried all the day and all the night, 
saying : 
‘O Great Spirit ! 
I am a poor man. 
I want to be wise. 
I want to be big medicine-man. 
Help me, Great Spirit ! 
I want to be honored among my people. 
Help me get blankets, horses. 
Help me raise my children. 
Help me live long, 
Honored of my people.’ 


‘* So he chanted many hours, without food 
or water, and it was cold also. At last he 


when I became 
sixteen years of 
age, he would help me to become like Spotted 
Elk. This pleased me.: 

** As I grew older I put away in my mem- 
ory all the stories my father knew of our 
people. I listened always when the old men 
talked. I watched the medicine-men as they 
smoked to the Great Spirits of the world. | 
crept near, and heard them cry to the Great 
Spirit overhead and to the Dark One who 
lives below the earth. I listened all the time, 
and by listening I grew wise as an old man. 

‘*T knew all the wonderful stories of the 
coyote and of the rattlesnake. I knew what 


A Ghost Dancer. 
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the eagle said to his mate, and I knew the 
power of the great bear who sits erect like 
1 man. Iwas a hunter, but I followed the 
game to learn its ways. In those days we 
were buffalo-eaters. We did not eat fish, 
nor fowl, nor rabbits, nor the meat of 
hear. Our wom- 
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‘* All night I cried to the Great Spirits: 


Hear me—0O hear me! 

You are close beside me. 

You are here in the tepee. 

Hear me, for I am poor and weak. 

I wish to be great medicine-man. 

I need horses, blank- 
ets. I ama boy. 





en pounded wild 





cherries and made 
cakes of them, and 
of that we ate 
sometimes, but al- 
ways we lived up- 
on buffalo meat, 
and we were well 
and strong, not as 
we are now. 

‘‘T learned to 
make my own 
bows and also to 
make moccasins, 
though that was 
women’s work, 
and I did not sew 
beads or paint 
porcupine quills. 
[ wanted to know 
all things—to tan 
hides, to draw 
pictures—all 
things. 

‘By and by 
time came when I 
was to become a 
medicine - man. 
My father took 
me to Spotted Elk, 
the greatest of all 
medicine-men, he 
that could make 
birds from lumps 
of meat and mice 
from acorns. 





I wish to be great and 
rich. 
Hear me—O hear me ! 


** All night, all 
next day I cried. 
I grew hungry and 
cold by and by. | 
fell asleep; then 
came to me in my 
sleep a fox, and 
he opened his 
mouth, and talked 
to me. He told 
me to put weasel- 
skin full of medi- 
cine, and wear 
fox-skin on my 
head, and that 
would make me 
big medicine. 
Then he went 
away, and I woke 
up. 

‘“*T was very 
hungry, and ] 
opened the tepee 
and came out, and 
it was sunrise. 
My father was 
sleeping on the 
ground, and when 
I touched him, he 
woke quickly and 
said : 

*** My son, [am 











“To him my 





glad to see you. 





father said: ‘ My 
son wishes to be 
great medicine-man. 
and wise I bring him to you. 
give him wisdom.’ 

‘‘ Then they took me to a tepee on a hill 
far from the camp, and there they sat down 
with me and sang the old, old songs of our 
tribe. They took food, and offered it to the 
(sreat Spirits who live in the six directions, 
heginning at the southeast. Then they 
smoked, always beginning at the southeast. 
This they taught me to do, and to chant a 
prayer to each. Then they closed the tepee, 
and left me alone. 


_ Because you are old 
Help me to 


A Ghost Dancer. I heard voices 


that were not 
yours calling in the tepee, and I was afraid.’ 
“** All is well,’ I said. ‘ Give me food.’ 
** When I was fed, I took my bow and ar- 
row and went forth to kill a weasel. When 
I was alone, | sat down and prayed to the 
Great Spirits of the six world directions, and 
smoked, beginning at the southeast, and a 
voice came in my ear which said, ‘ I will lead 
you.’ Soon I came upon a large, sleeping 
weasel ; he was white all over as snow, though 
it was yet fall. Him I killed and skinned, 
and stretched the pelt on a flat stick to make 
a pouch, Then I sought the medicine to go 
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in it. What that was I will not tell, but at 
last it was filled, and then I slew a big red 
fox, and out of his fur I made my cap. 

‘* Hach night I went into my tepee alone 
to smoke and chant, and each night strange 
birds and animals came to me and talked and 
taught me much wisdom. Then came voices 
of my ancestors, and taught me how to cure 
the sick and how to charm the buffalo and 
the elk. Then I began to help my father to 
heal the sick people, and I became honored 
among my companions; and when I caught a 
maid on her way to the spring, she did not 
struggle; she was glad to talk with me, for 
[ had a fine tepee and six horses and many 
blankets. 

‘*T grew skilful. I could do many things 
white people never see. I could be buried 
deep in the ground, while a mighty stone 
which six men alone could lift was rolled 
upon me. Then in the darkness, when I 
cried to the Great Spirits, they came swiftly 
and put their hands to the stone and threw 
it far away, and I rose and walked forth, 
and the people wondered. I cured many 
people by the healing of my hands, and by 
great magic like this. I had a dried mouse, 
and once when a man came to me stiff and 


cold with a hole in his side, I said, ‘ Put him 


before me.’ 

‘* When they did as I bid, I took the mouse 
and put it before the man who was dead, and 
I blew smoke upon the mouse and said: 
‘Great Spirits, help me to do this great 
magic.’ Then the mouse came to life, and 
ran to the dead man and put his beak in the 
hole, and pulled out the bad flesh, and the 
wound closed up and the man rose. 

‘These wonderful things I did, and I be- 
came rich. I had a fine, large tepee and 
many horses and skins and blankets. People 
said, ‘See, there goes Rising Wolf. He is 
young, but he has many horses.’ Therefore, 
I came to be called ‘ Many Horses;’ but I had 
only one wife, Sailing Hawk. I cared only 
for her.”’ 

The chief’s handsome face had long since 
become grave and rapt. Now it suddenly 
grew grim. His little wife moved uneasily 
in her seat by his side, and he looked at her 
with a strange glance. Between them had 
crept the shadow of Sailing Hawk’s death. 

**One day while I sat with Sailing Hawk 
in my tepee, a big, black cloud came flying 
out of the west like an eagle, and out of it 
the red fire stabbed and killed my wife and 
set my tepee on fire. My heart was like ice 
when I rose and saw my Sailing Hawk dead. 
I seized my gun. I fired many times into 
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the cloud. I screamed at it in rage. My 
eyes were hot. I was crazy. At last | 
went away, but my wife was dead, and my 
heart empty and like ashes. I did not eat 
for many days, and I cared no more for the 
Great Spirits. I prayed no more. I could 
not smoke, but I sat all night by the place 
where my Sailing Hawk lay, and no man dared 
come to me. My heart was very angry to- 
ward everybody and all things. I could not 
see the end of my trail. All was black be- 
fore me. 

‘* My people at this time were living on — 
their own lands. The big fight with ‘ Long 
Hair’ had passed away, and we were living 
at peace once more; but the buffalo were 
passing away, and we feared and wondered. 

‘Then the white man came with his sol- 
diers, and made a corral here in the hot, dry 
country, and drove us therein, and said, ‘ If 
you go outside we will shoot you.’ Then 
we became poor. We had then no buffalo 
at all. We were fed poor beef, and had to 
wear white men’s clothes which did not fit. 
We could not go to hunt in the mountains, 
and the land was waterless and very hot in 
summer, and we froze in winter. Then there 
were many sick, but the white men sent a 
doctor, and he laughed at me, and ordered 
me not to go near the sick ones. This made 
my heart black and sorrowful, for the white 
man gave strange white powders that were 
very bitter in the mouth, and the people died 
thereafter. 

‘‘ But many times when he had gone | 
went in and made strong magic and cured 
the sick, and he thought it was his white 
powders. Nevertheless, more and more of 
my people came to believe in the white man, 
and so I grew very poor, and was forced to 
get rations like the rest. It was a black 
time for me. 

*‘ One night there came into our midst a 
Snake messenger with a big tale. ‘ Away 
in the west,’ he said to us in sign talk, ‘a 
wonderful man has come. He speaks all lan- 
guages, and he is the friend of all red men. 
He is white, but not like other white men. 
He has been nailed to a tree by the whites. 
I saw the holes in his hands. He teaches a 
new dance, and that is to gather all the In- 
dians together in council. He wants a few 
head men of ail tribes to meet him where the 
big mountains are, in the place where the 
lake is surrounded by pictured rocks. There 
he will teach us how to make mighty magic 
and drive away the white man and bring 
back the buffalo.’ 

‘* All that he told us we pondered long, 
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and I said: ‘It is well, I will go to see this 
man. I will learn his dance.’ 

‘* All this was unknown to the agent, and 
at last, when the time came, four of us set 
forth at night on our long journey. On the 
third day two Snake chiefs and four Burnt- 
thighs joined us, then four Cut-throat peo- 
ple, and we all journeyed in peace. At last 


A day passed, and he did not come; but one 
night when we sat in council over his teach- 
ings, -he suddenly stepped inside the circle. 
He was a dark man, but not so dark as we 
were. He had long hair on his chin, and 
long, brown head-hair, parted in the middle. 
I looked for the wounds on his wrists; I 
could not see any. He moved like a big 
chief, tall and 





| 





swift. He could 
speak all tongues. 
He spoke Dakota, 
and many under- 
stood. I could 
understand the 
language of the 
Cut-throat peo- 
ple, and this is 
what he said: 

“** My people, 
before the white 
man came you 
were happy. You 
had many buffalo 
to eat and tall 
grass for your 
ponies. You 
could come and 
go like the wind. 
When it was cold, 
you could go into 
the valleys to the 
south, where the 
healing springs 
are; and when it 
grew warm, you 
could return to 
the mountains in 
the north. The 
white man came. 
He dug the bones 
of our mother, the 
earth. He tore 
her bosom with 
steel. He built 
big trails and put 
iron horses on 











“*Tloved well tositnear ... 


we came to the lake by the pictured rocks 
here the three snow mountains are. 
“‘There were many Indians there. The 
big Bellies were there from the north; and 
he Blackfeet, and the Magpies, and the 
Veavers, and the People-of-the-south-who- 
run-round-the-rocks, and the Black-people- 
f-the-mountains all were there. We had 


council, and we talked in signs, and we all 


egan to ask, ‘ Where is the Great Helper ?’ 


the old men and hear them tell stories of the days that were gone.” 


them. He fought 
you and beat you, 
and put you in barren places where a horned 
toad would die. He said you must stay there ; 
you must not hunt in the mountains. 

*** Then he breathed his poison upon the 
buffalo, and they disappeared. They van- 
ished into the earth. One day they covered 
the hills, the next nothing but their bones 
remained. Would you remove the white 
man? Would you have the buffalo come 
back ? Listen, and I will tell you how to make 
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great magic. 1| will teach you a mystic dance, 
and then let everybody go home and dance. 
When the grass is green, the change will 
come. Let everybody dance four days in 
succession, and on the fourth day the white 
man will disappear and the buffalo come 
back; our dead will return with the buffalo. 

*** The earth is old. It will be renewed. 
The new and happy world will slide above 
the old as the right hand covers the left. 

*** You have forgotten the ways of the 
fathers; therefore great distress is upon you. 
You must throw away all that the white man 
has brought you. Return to the dress of 
the fathers. You must use the sacred col- 
ors, red and white, and the sacred grass, 
and in the spring, when the willows are 
green, the change will come. 

*** Do no harm to any one. Do not fight 
each other. Live in peace. Do. not tell 
lies. When your loved ones die, do not weep, 
nor burn their tepees, nor cut your arms, 
nor kill horses, for you will see the dead 
again.’ 

‘* His words made my heart glad and warm 
in my breast. I thought of the bright days 
when I was a boy and the white man was 
far away, when the buffalo were like sage- 
brush on the plains—there were so many. | 
rose up. I went toward him. I bowed my 
head, and I said: 

*** Oh, father, teach us the dance!’ and 
all the people sitting round said, ‘ Good! 
teach us the dance!’ 

** Then he taught us the song and the dance 
which white people call the ghost dance, and 
we danced all together, and while we danced 
near him he sat with bowed head. No one 
dared to speak to him. The firelight shone 
on him. Suddenly he disappeared. No one 
saw him go. Then we were sorrowful, for 
we wished him to remain with us. It came 
into my heart to make a talk; so I rose, and 
said : 

‘** Friends, let us now go home. Our 
father has given us the mighty magic dance. 
Let us go home and teach all our people, and 
dance the four days, so that the white man 
may go and the buffalo come back. All our 
fathers will come back. The old men will 
be made young. The blind will see again. 
We will all be happy once more.’ 

‘‘This seemed good to them, and we all 
smoked the pipe and shook hands and took 
our separate trails. The Blackfeet went 
north, the People-that-click-with-their- 
tongues went west, and the Magpies, the 
Cut-wrists, and the Snakes started together 
to the east. The Burnt-thighs kept on, while 
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the Magpies and the Cut-wrists turned to the 
northeast. 

‘** At last we reached home, and I called a 
big dance, and at the dance I told the people 
what I had seen, and they were very glad. 
‘Teach us the dance,’ they cried to me. 

‘** Be patient,’ I said. ‘ Wait till all the 
other people get home. When the grass is 
green and the moon is round, then we will 
dance, and all the red people will dance at 
the same time ; then will the white man surely 
fade away, and the buffalo come up out of 
the earth where he is hid and roam the sod 
once more.’ 

‘Then they did as I bid, and when the 
moon was round as a shield, we beat the drum 
and called the people to dance. 

‘Then the white man became much ex- 
cited. He called for more soldiers every- 
where to stop the dance, so I heard after- 
ward. But the people paid no attention, for 
was not the white man poor and weak by the 
magic of the dance ? 

‘Then we built five fires, one to each 
world direction and one in the center. We 
put on our best dress. We painted our faces 
and bodies in memory of our forefathers, 
who were mighty warriors and hunters. We 
carried bows and arrows and tomahawks and 
war-clubs in memory of the days before the 
white man’s weapons. Our best singers 
knelt around the drum, and the women sat 
near to help them sing. When the drum be- 
gan to beat, our hearts were very glad. There 
were Magpies and Cut-throats among us, but 
we were all friends. We danced between 
the fires, and as we danced the drummers 
sang the mystic song: 


Father, have pity on us. 

We are crying for thirst— 
All is gone ! 

We have nothing to eat. 
Our Father, we are poor— 
We are very poor. 

The buffalo are gone, 

They are all gone. 

Take pity on us, O Father ! 
We are dancing as you wish, 
Because you commanded us, 
We dance hard— 

We dance long. 

Have pity ! 


‘‘The agent came to see us dance, but we 


did not care. He was a good man, and we 
felt sorry for him, for he must also vanish 
with the other white people. He listened to 
our crying, and looked long, and his inter- 
preter told him we prayed to the Great Spirits 
to destroy the white man and bring back the 
buffalo. Then he called me with his hand, 
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and because he was a good man I went to 


him. He asked me what the dance meant, 
and I told him, and he said, ‘ It must stop.’ 
‘| cannot stop it,’ I said. ‘The Great Spir- 
its have said it. It must go on.’ 

“* He smiled, and went away, and we danced. 
ile came again on the third day, and always 
he laughed. He said, ‘Go on. You are 
big fools. You will see the buffalo will 
never come back, and the white man is too 
trong to be swept away. Dance till the 
ourth day, dance hard, but I shall watch 
vou.’ 


“ We danced between the fires.” 


‘*On the fourth night, while we danced, 
soldiers came riding down the hills, and their 
chiefs, in shining white hats, came to watch 
us. All night we prayed and danced. We 
prayed in our songs. 


Great Spirit, help us. 

You are close by in the dark. 
Hear us and help us. 

Take away the white man. 
Send back the buffalo. 

We are poor and weak. 

We can do nothing alone. 
Help us to be as we once were, 
Happy hunters of buffalo. 
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‘* But the agent smiled, and the soldiers 
of the white chiefs sat not far off, their 
guns in their hands, and the moon passed by, 
and the east grew light, and we were very 
weary, and my heart was heavy. 1 looked to 
see the red come in the east. ‘ When the 
sun looks over the hills, then it will be,’ I 
said to my friends. ‘The white man will 
become as smoke. The wind will sweep him 
away.’ 

‘* As the sun came near we all danced 
hard. My voice was almost gone. My feet 
were numb, my legs were weak, but my 
heart was big. 

*** Oh, help us, Great Spirits,’ we cried in 
despair. 


Father, the morning star, 

Father, the morning star, 

Look on us ! 

Look on'us, for we have danced till dawn ; 
Look on us, for we have danced until daylight. 


Take pity on us, 

O Father, the morning star ! 
Show us the road 

Our eyes are dark. 


Show us our dead ones. 

We cry and hold fast to you, 

O morning star. 

We hold out our hands to you and ery. 
Help us, O Father ! 

We have sung till morning 

The resounding song. 


‘** But the sun came up, the soldiers fired 
a big gun, and the soldier chiefs laughed. 
Then the agent called to me, 

‘** Your Great Spirit can do nothing. 
Your Messiah lied.” _ 
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RISING WOLF—GHOST DANCER. 


‘* Then I covered my head with my blanket 
and ran far away, and I fell down on the top 
of the high hill. I lay there a long time, 
thinking of the white man’s laugh. The 
wind whistled a sad song in the grass. 
My heart burned, and my breath came 
hard. ; 

‘** Maybe he was right. Maybe the mes- 
senger was two-tongued and deceived us that 
the white man might laugh at us.’ 

** All day I lay there with my head cov- 
ered. I did not want to see the light of the 
sun. Iheard the drum stop and the singing 
die away. Night came, and then on the hills 
I heard the wailing of my people. Their 
hearts were gone. Their bones were 
weary. 

‘* When I rose, it was morning. I flung 
off my blanket, and looked down on the valley 
where the tepees of the white soldiers stood. 
I heard their drums and their music. I had 
made up my mind. The white man’s trail 
was wide and dusty by reason of many feet 
passing thereon, but it was long. The trail 
of my people was ended. 

‘*T said, ‘1I-will follow the white man’s 
trail. I will make him my friend, but I will 
not bend my neck to his burdens. I will be 
cunning as the coyote. I will ask him to 
help me to understand his ways, and then I 
will prepare the way for my children. May- 
be they will outrun the white man in his own 
shoes. Anyhow, there are but two ways. 
One leads to hunger and death, the other 
leads where the poor white man lives. Be- 
yond is the happy hunting-ground, where the 
white man cannot go.’ ’’ 






“ There came to me in my sleep a fox.” 
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see me now, prosperous and 

portly, with my practice in 

+ ~ London and my villa at Ha- 

zlemere, I once, when I was 

- =~ a barrister, and briefless, 

asl a leading part in as thorough a melo- 

drama as ever brought down the house in a 
Surrey-side theater. 

My aunt was my one surviving relative; 
it was she who had paid for my schooling, 
given me my rare tips, and made it possible 
for me to take up my scholarship at Exeter. 
It was she whose checks supported me, more 
or less adequately, in my dusty rooms in the 
Temple. It was she who appointed me to 
the office of caretaker at Willow Cottage, 
near Grindhurst, while she went for her 
summer holiday to Scotland. 

Willow Cottage is a very comfortable place 
to stay at. It is much too big for its name, 
a long, low, white building, crowded with 
furniture- —legacies from different branches 
of our family, who, passing from the need 
of chairs and-tables, left these to Aunt Eliza 
for the crowding of her cottage. Uncle Al- 
gernon left her the Chinese jars and curios, 
Aunt Jane full half the heavy Victorian fur- 
niture, Uncle Robert the cases of stuffed fish 
and foxes, and Aunt Mary the gray parrot. 
To the gray parrot, and thus indirectly to 
Aunt Mary, I owe my melodrama. 

After the dusty scramble of London life 
in July, the quiet of the ordered household, 
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the dewy peace of the big green garden, the 
long leisure of complete solitude charmed 
and refreshed me. I read philosophy, walked 
and smoked, and went so far as to make a 
few notes for my great projected work on the 
‘* Essential Identity of Ethic and Esthetic.’’ 

But though the gray parrot was destined to 
direct my fate, this was as yet unrevealed to 
me, and I confess that I hated the bird. She 
croaked, she whistled, she screamed, she sang 
lines of hymns in her evil, raucous voice, 
tremulous with suppressed chuckles. And 
when I implored the housemaid to remove her 
from her stand in the hall and take her into 
the kitchen, she told me it was as much as her 
place was worth. When I threw a coat over 
the cage, Polly swore till my hair stood on 
end, and I hastily tore off the coat, for the 
sake of the maid-servants. So in the long 
evenings before I started reading, after the 
servants had gone for the night to their own 
quarters, I used to lift Polly’s cage and carry 
it out on to the lawn at the other side of 
the house: then I could work in peace. 

One night the inevitable happened, and I 
awoke in the gray of the morning with a 
shock of remembrance, the remembrance 
that I had forgotten something. What, I 
wondered sleepily. Another shock, more 
violent and sleep-dispelling, warned me that 
I had forgotten to bring in the parrot. The 
natural man said, ‘‘ Do her good,’’ and I 
turned on my pillow to compose myself for 
sleep ; but Prudence discoursed at some length 
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on tramps, and on chills, and on the neces- 
sity of keeping the parrot’s nightly airings a 
secret from the servants. ‘‘ Suppose,’’ said 
Prudence, ‘‘ the confounded beast has taken 
cold and dies, the servants will say it was 
your fault.’’ Sol got into flannels and stum- 
bled down the dim staircase and through the 
dark hall. All the shutters were up, and the 
alarm-bell on the door. I crept out through 
the French window in the parlor, and round 
through the toneless, dewy morning to the 
lawn. The cage was lying on its side. The 
parrot was gone. Never mind what I said. 
Directly the words were out of my mouth, 
my heart gave a leap, for they were answered 
by a flood of such swear-words as I had never 
heard from any but one mouth—or rather one 
beak. The anathema ended in a well-known 
hoarse chuckle. 

On the laburnum-tree sat the parrot, cock- 
ing a wary eye at me. 

“Come, Polly! Come, pretty 
Polly!’’ I said, advancing. 

** Polly put the ket!’’ said the 
bird irrelevantly. 

“** Come then, Polly!’’ I resumed, 
holding out my hand. The parrot 
fluttered and squawked, and I stood 
still, shivering in the July dawn. 

**Sugar, Polly, sugar,’’ said 1, 
advancing again. ‘‘ Stand _ still, 
can’t you ?”’ 

** Could I but stand where Moses 
stood!’’ sang the parrot, and flew 
off over the lawn. I followed. 

Polly then rested, she took short 
flights from one tree to another, 
she sang lines of hymns at me, she 
chuckled and she screamed, but she 
swore no more. I am sure nothing 
but being covered up, or a sudden 
shock, such as my first remarks 
must have given her, would have 
betrayed her into such an indiscre- 
tion. She seemed to take a perverse 
joy in leading me slowly on; and 
lead me on she did, over woods and 
fields, and on to a by-road, where she 
took off from a chestnut-tree and 
disappeared over a high brick wall. 

**1’ll have you yet!’’ I said. 

My blood was up. I had quite 
forgotten how the loss of the bird 
might affect my relations with my 
aunt. It had become a personal 
matter between me and the parrot. I 
looked about for some foothold in the 
wall. It had been newly pointed. One 
of the boughs of the big chestnut- 
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tree almost rested on the wall, but the bough 
was far above my reach. The trunk was too 
smooth for climbing, too big for swarming. 
But I was always a good climber. And, as | 
say, my blood was up. I measured with my 
eye the distance between tree and wall. Then 
I got my back against the wall and one foot 
against the tree, gave a heave with my back, 
and got one hand against the wall, and press- 
ing outward with hands and feet, began to go 
up by jerks. It was hard work and very slow, 
but I did it, and when I got on to the top, | 


crouched on the wall breathless. Had the 
parrot disappeared ? No, there she was, to 
all appearance waiting for me. I dropped 


from the wall, and the old game began again. 
I had given up calling to the brute; my only 
chance was to get close to her and take her 
by surprise. This I did at last effect, but 
not till we were close to the house, which 


“I pressed the soft hand . against my lips.” 
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stood in the middle of the park in which | 
was trespassing. It was a large, ugly, red 
Georgian building with many windows, all 
shuttered fast. It had a large, walled gar- 
den at the back, and it was on the high, red 
wall of this garden, where a yellow rose 
climbed over it, that, approaching quietly 
over the soft turf, I grasped the parrot by the 
tail. Fatigued by her long flight, she hardly 
fluttered. She gave a surprised squawk, bit 
my fingers as I tied her up in my handker- 
chief and put her in my pocket, where she 
swore once, and then was silent. 

** And now to get out,’’ I said; but as I 
said it I heard a window go up softly. It 
was a window in the first floor of a sort of 
wing that projected into the garden. My 
first thought, I confess it, was flight. But 
[ thought of dogs, and of householders timid 
to the point of firearms, so I halted and looked 
up. A woman, with something blue on, put 
her head out of the window—the window, I 
saw, was barred—and looked cautiously to 
right and left. She saw me, and signed that 
[ was to come near and to be silent. I don’t 
know how she conveyed this in a single ges- 
ture, but she did. The old garden wall pre- 
sented no difficulties. I got over it, landed 
on a soft flower-bed, and the next moment I 
was below the window. She pointed at some- 
thing among the shrubs. It was a short ladder 
used for fruit-gathering. I got the ladder 
and set it under her window. I hesitated a 
moment, for the natural thought had occurred 
to me, that this house was probably a lunatic 
asylum, and the lady might be dangerous. 
The next moment I was climbing the ladder, 
moved by four considerations: I am not alto- 
gether a coward, the adventure was piquant, 
the window was barred, and, most potent of 
all, the woman was beautiful as the day. 


As I brought myself on a level with her, I 
felt acutely conscious that my hair was rum- 
pled from the pillow and my chin rough with 
a two days’ beard; but when I raised my 
eyes to her face, she was still looking at the 
wall where I had found the parrot. 

** Where is the other man ?’’ she whis- 


pered, turning bright, anxious eyes on me. 
** There is no one else,’’ | answered in the 
same low tone. 
** T heard two voices.’’ 
“*T was after my parrot. 


Here it is in my 
pocket. When I caught it, it swore. I am 
sorry I trespassed. Is there any way of 
vetting out except over the wall ?’’ 

Even as | spoke she thrust her arm through 
‘the bars, and her warm hand closed on mine. 
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‘* Don’t go,’’ she whispered; ‘‘ for God’s 
sake, don’t leave me!’’ 

I began to feel decidedly uncomfortable. 
To be suddenly clutched by a lunatic, how- 
ever beautiful, must always be somewhat of 
a shock. And I have a horror of insanity. 

‘*T must go,’’ I said firmly; ‘‘ it’s ab- 
surd!’’ and I tried gently to draw my hand 
away. 

She loosed it at once. 

‘* Very well, go!’”’ shesaid. ‘‘ I thought 
you would help me. I was wrong. Go!”’ 

And with that her face took on a look of 
such despair as I have never seen on any 
face in all my days. 

‘*T would help you if I could,’’ I said 
lamely; ‘‘ but.surely your friends———’’ 

‘*T have no friends,’’ she said. ‘I 
thought you would have been my friend. 
You look good.’’ 

She gazed wistfully at me, and for a mo- 
ment there was silence. As I looked at her 
I remembered my Charles Reade, and won- 
dered whether, perhaps, after all, she was 
not mad, but only a sane woman imprisoned 
in a madhouse to serve the greed of others. 
So I asked what seemed to me a very tactful 
question. 

“* Why do they say you are mad ?”’ 

Her answer took me by surprise. 

**Do they ?’”’ she said mournfully. - ‘‘I 
didn’t know.”’ 

** Perhaps they don’t,’’ I said soothingly. 
‘How many mad people are there in this 
asylum ?”’ 

Her face changed, lightened, and a ripple 
of silent laughter passed over it. She spoke 
rapidly. 

** Now I understand! You thought I was 
mad, and well you might! And I thought 
you were a burglar, but I was going to ask 
you to help me all the same.”’ 

I smiled too. A great weight seemed 
lifted from me, but almost on the instant a 
greater weight took its place. If she were 
not mad, this beautiful vision with the bright 
hair and the sad eyes, she must be in some 
deadly trouble or peril to stoop to ask help 
even from a burglar. 

The east was brightening. The world was 
growing every moment more alive and alight. 
I could now see into the interior of her room. 
This was no lunatic’s cell, but a lady’s cham- 
ber, furnished with comfort, even with luxury. 

“*T must not stay long,’’ I said, ‘‘ if you 
don’t want every one to know I’ve been here. 
What is it that you want me to do for you?”’ 

**T never thought of your thinking me 
mad,’’ she answered slowly. ‘‘ I am so used 
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to it all, but of course to you it seems—You 
will go back to thinking that, if | tell you what 
I want. And | have thought over it so much, 
and I thought any man would do it for me, if 
I could only get to speak with one. You are 
the first person except two that I have spoken 
to for eighteen months.’’ She shivered, 
and looked away from me across the grass, 
where the long shadows now began to gather 
strength in the waxing light. She twisted her 
fingers together in an agony of indecision. 

‘* What is it?’’ I asked. ‘‘I will do it 
if I can.’’ 

Then she spoke suddenly, in a voice curi- 
ously hard and dead. 

‘*T want you to ask me to marry you.”’ 

I own that I found no words. 

‘**Tt is horrible!’’ she said, turning scar- 
let. ‘* Of course I don’t mean that I want 
you to marry me, but I want to be engaged 
to you till—till after a certain day. Then I 
shall release you. It won’t cost you any- 
thing—only a few words, and to stand by 
them till I tell you it is all right. Will you ?”’ 

‘** But why ?”’ I stammered. I can’t pre- 
tend that I showed to advantage in this in- 
terview. I felt by turns a man of sense and 
a despicable dastard, according to her silence 
or her speaking. And the fact that our 
talk was in whispers somehow added to my 
embarrassment. 

*‘It is getting lighter and lighter,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ The gardeners get upsoearly. You 
must go. I promised once to marry some 
one, if no one I liked better offered to marry 
me before I was twenty-one. That was eigh- 
teen months ago. I’ve seen no one since but 
that man and his sister. So how could I see 
any one I liked better ? Will you ask me ? 
Oh, say yes, quickly. It doesn’t mean 
anything to you, but it’s everything to 
me 9? 


‘* What’s your name ?”’ I said. 

‘* Emma Chisholm.”’ 

‘* Mine is Richard Dorrington. 
holm, will you marry me ?”’ 

‘*T accept your kind offer with pleasure 
and gratitude,’’ she answered glibly. It was 
evident that she had rehearsed many a time 
the scene we were now playing. Only in her 
rehearsals some one more chivalrous than I 
had, perhaps, been cast for my part. 

** Now go,’’ she said. ‘* There is nothing 
for you to do. Only remember you are en- 
gaged to me.’’ 

** Shall I announce the engagement ?”’ 

** No, no; do nothing, only go.”’ 

** When am I to see you again ?”’ 

Our positions were suddenly reversed. 


Miss Chis- 


As 
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she grew eager to be rid of me, I longed 
increasingly to stay, to talk to her, to touch 
her hand again. 

‘* Oh, never, I hope!”’ 

** But I must,’’ I said. 
plain what all this means.”’ 

‘Come to-morrow morning, then,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but earlier, and don’t bring the par- 
rot.” 

She fiashed a sudden smile at me, and drew 
back into the room. 

** Good-by,’’ I said, reaching a hand up 
awkwardly from my ladder. 

She stretched her hand through the bars, 
and, at the touch of it, I felt suddenly how ut- 
terly I had failed to rise to the opportunities 
of my adventure. I pressed the soft hand 
against my cheek, against my lips. 

**Oh!”’ she cried, a soft, inarticulate cry, 
like that of a wild creature caught and hurt 
in the catching. 

Then she closed the window quickly. I 
replaced the ladder and took my way across 
the dewy park, now fully dressed in its day- 
light green, and touched to gold by the level 
beams of the rising sun. 

I went home to think things over, and in- 
deed food for thought had been supplied to 
me in no niggard measure. 

**This is your doing!’’ I said angrily to 
the parrot as I replaced her and her cage 
in the still darkened hall. 

‘*This is your doing,’’ I repeated as thet 
memory came back to me of that hand 
against my face. And I fetched the parrot 
three lumps of sugar and some hempseed. 


‘* You must ex- 


That day seemed long to me. I lounged 
about the garden, and tried to read, but phi- 
losophy had lost its charm. The interest of 
my extraordinary adventure was enough, in 
itself, to distract my thoughts. And then 
there was the recollection of her hand, of 
her eyes—her sad eyes and her weary mouth. 
The time passed slowly, slowly. I strolled 
down to the village in the afternoon, bought 
some tobacco—it was a loathsome shag, I 
remember—and asked questions. I learned 
a good deal that I did not want to know, and 
at last came to the thing I did want to know 
—who lived in the big red house in the high- 
walled park? Queer folks, it seemed—a mid- 
dle-aged lady and gentleman and a young lady, 
not their daughter, my informant thought. 
Lodge gates always kept locked; no servants 
allowed out. Lady always present when 
tradesmen came. Most of the things from 
the stores in London—big cases. That was 
how the rich robbed the poor nowadays in- 
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stead of being néighborly. Family never 
even went to church, so, of course, nobody 
called on them except the vicar, and he was 
not let in. One or other of the old people 
drove out every day with the young lady. 
Poor thing! 

Then suddenly my informant came round 
the counter and looked out at the open door. 
‘* That’s them a-coming now,”’ she said. 

There was a sound of hoofs and wheels, 
and a big barouche, drawn by two fat horses, 
rolled by. In it sat my lady of the dew and 
the dawn, and beside her an amiable-looking, 
fresh-faced man of about forty-five. He was 
talking to her, pointing out some pigeons on 
a house-roof. She listened*in white silence. 

Her eyes lightened as she saw me, and 
mechanically my hand went to my cap. I 
dropped it again, but not quickly enough. 
Her companion turned, and said something to 
her. I saw her shake her head, and knew she 
had been forced to deny acquaintance with 
me. [had spoiled her plan. I went home 

cursing myself for the 
fool I was. 
In the early 
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morning I climbed the big wall again, but 
this time I took a rope to help my climb, 
and left it hidden among the chestnut 
branches. 

Then I crossed the park. Her window 
was close shuttered. I found the ladder, 
and was about to raise it, when I saw the 
gleam of something emp paper tied to 
the ladder. I cut the thread and unfolded 
the paper. I could see written words, but 
there was not yet light to read them. The 
shuttered window promised nothing. With 
the paper in my hand, I crouched among the 
shrubs close to the house, struck a match 
softly under my coat, and read: 

‘* Farewell forever. Ino longer love you. 
I have buried your letters and presents at the 
spot where you caught what you were chas- 
ing. Besure no one sees youdig. Allis 
over between us. Emma.”’ 

I own that my adventure was taking a turn 
I had never anticipated. Or was it now justi- 
fying my first anticipation ? Was she really, 
after all, mad? No other explanation 
seemed possible. 

1 stepped back, looked up at the house. 


rolled by. In it sat my lady of the dew and the dawn.” 
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All was shuttered darkness, and in the gar- 
den it was very dark. No one would see me 
dig. found the spot where I had caught 
the parrot; a yellow rose lay on the mold. 
I dug in the soft earth with my fingers, and 
under the rose I found something hard—a 
little sandal-wood box. Another look at the 
house. Still silent and eyeless. Then! put 
the box in my pocket and made off home, 
extremely irritated at the whole affair, yet 
not without a certain curiosity as to the 
nature of the ‘‘ presents and letters.’’ 

When I got back to the cottage, I hastened 
to light a candle, for daylight was not yet 
full. Jl opened the box. It contained only 
one thing—an envelope, from which I drew 
a long letter. 


‘*'You have spoiled everything. He saw 
that you knew me, and asked if I knew you. 
I said no, and now how can I ever say that 
we were engaged ? If I had said yes, I be- 
lieve he would have killed me. I don’t feel 
safe. You don’t know what it is—this ter- 
ror by day and night. He has never been 
unkind, but I am afraid. If he thinks there 
is anything between us, perhaps he will not 
let me live to see my birthday. It is on 
Monday. I shall write a line and tie it to 
the ladder, and pray to God that you may 
find it, and not some one else. And I shall 
write it so that if he finds it he won’t under- 
stand. You won’t understand either, but 
you will when you get this. They let me 
walk in the garden. I don’t think they think 
any one could get in. They think I knew 
you before. But I don’t know, they are so 
clever—perhaps they know all about it. I 
couldn’t tell you this morning all about it, 
but I willnow. If you can think of any way 
to make them think you don’t know me; but 
of course you can’t. I am going mad now, 
I think. You thought Iwas mad. Perhaps 
[ soon shall be. If he goes on thinking you 
are staying in the village because of me—you 
don’t know what it is, this terror. Now I 
will tell you my story. I know you did not 
like me, and you half think I am mad, but if 
you can help me you will. For the love of 
God, help me! But I know you can’t. 

‘* We used to live at Clapham Common. 
We hadn’t many friends. My father liked 
to live quietly. Then he died two years ago, 
and Dr. James —you saw him in the carriage 
with me—he and Mr. Anderson were my 
guardians, and Mr. Anderson went to America, 
and he is to be back in time for my birthday. 
And Dr. James and his sister came and lived 
at Elm Bank—that was our house at Clapham. 
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They were very kind, indeed, and tried to 
comfort me. When my father died, his last 
words were: ‘ Emma, be true and just in all 
your dealings,’ and I want to be, but it is 
very hard. And I had to sayI did not know 
you, and it was a lie. Then after six months 
he said: ‘ Will you marry me ?’ and I said 
no, but he begged and begged, and then I 
said I was too young, and he said so I was, 
perhaps, but would I promise to marry him 
if—but I told you that before. So I said 
yes, and the very next day we came to this 
dreadful place, and I have seen no one, no 
one at all, And when! saw you this morn- 
ing, I thought God had sent you, though I 
don’t know howl could have thought that 
when I thought you were a burglar. My 
other guardian is to come down on Monday. 
If you could see him—but perhaps it will be 
all right, and he will take me away with him. 

**Please pardon this hurried letter. I 
daren’t reread it, hardly stop to think as I 
write. I dare say really there’s nothing to 
be frightened of, but you don’t know what 
it is. ‘* EMMA CHISHOLM. 


‘* You may think I could just tell my other 
guardian and go away with him, but I don’t 
like really to break my promise, and, besides, 
Iam afraid. I don’t know what todo. I 
wish he hadn’t seen that you knew me.’’ 


The very incoherence of this letter stamped 
it as trustworthy, and the repetition of 
one phrase in it went to my heart: ‘‘ You 
don’t know what it is—this terror by night 
and day—you don’t know what it is.”’ 

Somehow I must soothe that terror. I must 
undo my folly of that afternoon. I must con- 
vey to her the knowledge that I had done so. 
I sat with my head in my hands, and thought 
and thought. Then I dressed me in my best, 
and went to call at the Grange. The lodge 
gate was locked. The woman eyed me 
doubtfully. 

‘* Orders are to let no one in,’’ she said; 
‘* but there, I see Dr. James a-walking in the 
drive now, sir. I'll go and ask him, if you 
will bide a bit outside of the gate.’’ 

I saw her meet him. I saw his eyes fol- 
low hers to the gate; then he came hurrying 
towards me. 

** Excuse me, my dear sir,’’ he said; ‘‘ we 
have to be very careful.”’ 

So saying, he unlocked the door. 

‘* Come in,”’ he said; ‘‘ here is a pleasant 
seat, where we can watch the deer sporting 
among the trees. And now tell me what I 
can have the pleasure of doing for you.”’ 

‘*T am come to this neighborhood,”’ said I, 
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“ I tore off the wig and whiskers, and was swept into the full swirl of the melodrama.” 


‘‘in the hope of meeting Miss Chisholm, and 
cultivating her acquaintance with a view to 


a proposal of marriage.’’ He looked at me 
with masked anxiety. ‘‘ But as I find she 
does not go into society, I venture to lay my 
proposal before her guardian.’’ 

His face cleared. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ he said 
pleasantly. ‘‘ You knew Miss Chisholm in 
bygone days, no doubt.” 

| affected an exaggeration of the embar- 
rassment I certainly felt. 

“*T will be frank with you,’’ I said, feel- 
ing meaner than I ever remember to have 
done in my life. ‘‘I inherit my property 
from an uncle. It seems that in his youth 
he was attached to Miss Chisholm’s mother. 


| was his favorite nephew, and the dearest. 


wish of his heart was to find the daughter of 
his early love and manage a marriage be- 
tween her and me. Of course the late Mr. 
Chisholm would have opposed.it; but he died 
just before my uncle, and my uncle then 
added a codicil to his will, by which I was to 
lose half my legacy if within three years I 


did not marry Miss Chisholm. I have seen 
the young lady in her drives with you, and I 
now look on as a privilege that which——’’ 

‘**T see, I see,’’ he said, interrupting my 
smooth lying; ‘‘and the lady your uncle 
loved, what was her name ?”’ 

Here was a facer. I hesitated, stam- 
mered, and he gloated over my discomfiture, 
but I was not cornered yet. 

**T don’t like to show his letter to a 
stranger,’’ I said bashfully, ‘‘ still you, sir, 
are so kind and sympathetic that—that 6 

I drew out the letter I had prepared, signed 
my Uncle Algernon’s name, and written on 
paper stamped with Willow Cottage, where, 
indeed, that lamented uncle had breathed his 
last. 

Dr. James read the forgery and folded it 
up. He was silent. I could see that I had 
convinced him. I had undone the effects of 
that folly about the cap. What would be 
his next move ? He sighed, and returned the 
letter to me. 

‘*T quite understand,’’ he said, ‘‘ quite. 
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In happier circumstances I should have been Emma to myself, and to perceive that Emma 
As it is, Mr. Dorring- is, after all, rather a pretty name. 


proud and delighted. 
ton, it would be cruel to trifle with you. I 





“ I sprang to my feet.” 


owe you the truth. My ward is hopelessly 


insane.”’ 


My plot had succeeded, and his had failed. 
This sang in my ears as I walked home. | 
got away from him with a bearing of dumb 
sadness and submission, but as I went along 
the lanes I rejoiced. For at the moment 
when he told me that she was mad, my doubts 
of her sanity vanished away at once and for- 
ever, and I knew him for the villain he was. 
But I knew, too, that he was an actor, and 
a good one; good enough, no doubt, to con- 
vince the other trustee, the returning Ander- 
son, and to destroy at once Emma’s chances 
of freedom. Yes, I had begun to call her 
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I went up to London that day, and I called 
on my friend Tenterden. Ten- 
terden is a man whom people 
call on when-they are in a fix. 
He is an archeologist and a 
good fellow. He has been in 
more than one adventure. He 
came down with me to Willow 
Cottage, and we brought with 
us a black-covered wicker bas- 
ket. I walked the lanes. I 
met Emma driving with Mrs. 
James. I turned my eyes 
away, and walked moodily on. 
Next day I met her driving 
with the man, and 1 raised 
my hat respectfully—to him. 
He returned my salutation 
with a sad smile. This was 
all I could do to show her that 
I had tried to undo my folly. 

On Monday morning, Ten- 
terden and I went into the 
woods very early. We took 
the basket with us. When we 
came out again, Tenterden had 
changed clothes, complexion, 
and manner. I should never 
have known him. He looked 
the part for which he was 
dressed, gentleman’s gentle- 
man. As for me, Tenterden 
had wrought upon me with 
cosmetics and a wig and erape 
hair and loud checks, till I 
had changed from the Dor- 
rington I knew to a business- 
like bounder with red whiskers 
and a rather shiny black suit. 
Tenterden of his wisdom had 
devised our disguises and got 
them from Hugo’s. 

Then we went to the station and waited, 
scanning the passengers dropped by the rare 
trains—the parson on his way back from an 
exchange Sunday, a girl coming home from 
service, a gardener with plants in shallow 
boxes. 

It was nearly noon before our man arrived, 
a tall, thin, gray man with a black bag. 
Tenterden stepped up to him, ‘‘ For the 
Grange, sir ?’’ he said. 

‘*Yes. Is there anything to meet me ?”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ said Tenterden. ‘‘ The horse 
is gone lame, sir, and nothing else was to be 
got. But it’s not far, sir, if you will step 
this way.”’ 
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I followed at a little distance. As soon 
as we were out of sight of the station Ten- 
terden stopped short. 

‘* Mr. Anderson, I believe,’’ he said, with 
a complete change of manner. 

The other looked his surprise. 
spoke rapidly. 

‘* You are now going to the Grange to set- 
tle up the affairs of the Chisholm estate. 
Let me tell you, sir, that you are not safe 
in going to that house.’’ 

‘*Lord bless my soul!’’ said Mr. Ander- 
son. 

‘* Don’t be alarmed,’’ said Tenterden, in 
his lordliest manner. ‘‘ I am a private detec- 
tive,’? and as he said it I seemed to smell, 
through the scent of the hay, the gas and 
orange-peel of the Surrey Theater. ‘‘ So is 
my friend here,’’ he went on, indicating me 
with a theatrical wave of the hand. ‘‘ We 
propose to accompany you. We have pis- 
tols.”” He showed them. ‘‘ We have some 
knowledge of this matter.’’ I wondered 
how he could show that. ‘‘ And we will see 
you through.”’ 

Mr. Anderson shuffling irresolutely on the 
white dust, muttered something about ‘‘ com- 
municating with Dr. James through his so- 
licitor.”’ 

‘* There is no time,’’ said Tenterden firmly. 
I could see how he was enjoying himself. 
“It is a matter of life and death. I shall 
go with you, Mr. Anderson, as your valet, 
and this gentleman as your clerk or your 
solicitor, whichever you prefer.’’ 

‘*He looks more like a clerk,’’ said Mr. 
Anderson, eying me with disfavor. 

**Come,’’ Tenterden went on, ‘‘ let us be 
moving. We can talk as we go.”’ 

On the way to the house we did talk. His 
first alarm over, Mr. Anderson did not ap- 
pear incurably stupid, but he now pooh- 
poohed our tale. 

We found the lodge gates - hospitably 
thrown open. We entered, and as soon as 
we had passed out of sight, a clang behind 
us told us that they had been closed. 

‘* Hear that!’’ said Tenterden significant- 
ly. Mr. Anderson looked uncomfortable. 

The house-door was opened by a sour-look- 
ing man-servant, who glanced doubtfully at 
us. ‘* Excuse me, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ but which 
is Mr. Anderson ?’’ 

Mr. Anderson admitted hisidentity. ‘‘ Step 
this way, sir,’’ he said, and slammed the door 
in our faces as Mr. Anderson crossed the 
ret but Tenterden’s foot was in the 
aoor,. 

Mr. Anderson was equal to the occasion. 


Tenterden 
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‘* What the devil d’you mean?”’ he said. 
** Let my man in atonce. Come in, Rigby.’’ 

Tenterden pushed, and we got the door 
back. Mr. Anderson’s face showed very 
white in the gloom. 

**’Pon my word, I think you were right! ”’ 
hecried. ‘‘ Servants get more insolent every 
day. I shall report you to your master.’’ 

The surly man said nothing, and I won- 
dered whether Mr. Anderson had saved the 
situation with his quotation. It seemed 
hardly a likely thing for a man-servant to 
say to his master. We followed Mr. Ander- 
son into a library, and there awaited Dr. 
James and his ward. 

During our waiting we exchanged glances, 
but no words. I felt more than ever the 
melodramatic atmosphere. The room. ex- 


actly reproduced a stage carpenter’s idea of 
I also felt, however, a sense of 
Tenterden, I noticed, looked 
He always enjoys playing 


a library. 
real danger. 
really delighted. 
a part. 

Dr. James came in, softly, like a sandy cat. 
He and Mr. Anderson exchanged greetings. 
He took no notice of us, except to suggest 
that we should wait outside. 

‘* T shall want my clerk,’’ said Mr. Ander- 
son. ‘* Rigby, you can wait outside.’’ So 
Tenterden waited outside. 

‘* And where is our ward ?’’ 

‘* She will be here in a moment.’’ He al- 
most seemed to purr the words. ‘‘ I have 
an announcement to make to you,’’ he said, 
‘** which may surprise you. Since Miss Chis- 
holm has been in the care of my sister an at- 
tachment has, ahem, sprung up between us. 
She has promised to become my bride. We 
shall hope to see you at the ceremony, which 
will be performed very shortly.’’ 

**Do you know,’’ said Mr. Anderson ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ that people about here say Miss 
Chisholm is mad? That comes of your 
shutting her up here. What did you do it 
for ?”’ 

** Her own wish, my dear sir. Her nerves 
were shattered by her father’s death. But 
care and kindness, my dear Mr. Anderson, 
care and kindness have done wonders. She 
is a picture of health.’’ 

‘* Will you have her sent for ?”’ 

Dr. James rang the bell. 

** Johnson, request Miss Chisholm to step 
this way.’’ 

Johnson retired, and in an exceedingly 
short time returned. 

‘* Miss Chisholm has a headache, sir, and 
begs to be excused. She hopes to see Mr. 
Anderson on some future occasion.’’ 
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This was very pat, but unconvincing. I 
fumbled with the black bag. 

** Come, come,’’ said Mr. Anderson, ‘‘ this 
is mere trifling. I insist on seeing my ward. 
This is most disrespectful conduct, most dis- 
respectful.”’ 

‘**T regret extremely,’’ Dr. James was be- 
ginning, when the door opened and She came 
in. 

‘*T hope I have not kept you waiting,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I have only this moment heard 
that you were here.’’ 

She looked round anxiously as she shook 
hands with Mr. Anderson. Then he handed 
her to a chair. 

‘‘T hear I am to congratulate Dr. James 
on his engagement to you,’’ he said, with 
knitted brows. 

Emma glanced at Dr. James, who no longer 
seemed as if purring were possible to him. 
Then she said, very distinctly: 

‘*T promised to marry Dr. James if no one 
I liked better made me an offer of marriage 
before my twenty-first birthday. But I have 
seen some one I like better, and——’’ 

Dr. James started from his chair. 

‘* You’re dreaming, child,’’ he said, and 
his voice was dangerously calm. ‘‘ You 
can’t have seen anybody!’’ 

‘I have seen some one,’’ she went on 
steadily, ‘‘ and I have accepted the proposal 
he made tome. [am engaged to Mr. Richard 
Dorrington. Oh, Mr. Anderson, I may be 
engaged to him, mayn’t 1?”’ 

**This is idle talk, my dear child,’’ said 
Dr. James. ‘‘ Of course you are absolutely 
free, but why drag in the name of a gentle- 
man who is a perfect stranger to you ?”’ 

** He is not,’’ she said; ‘‘ he is engaged 
tome. Oh, Mr. Anderson, it is really true. 
Don’t leave me here. I am frightened. I 
wish Mr. Dorrington were here! ”’ 

I could bear it no longer. I tore off the 
wig and whiskers, and was swept into the 
full swirl of the melodrama. 

‘He is here!’”’ I cried. With a sudden 
shriek she put out her hands and ran to me, 
and I caught her in my arms. Never was a 
more effective curtain devised. By all the 
rules of dramatic art Dr. James should have 
put a vial of poison to his lips, and died in 
agony at the feet of the reunited. Instead, 
a slow smile came to his lips, and he nodded 
once or twice. ‘‘ Well, well!’’ he said, 
** love laughs at locksmiths. You were one 
too many for me, Mr. Dorrington. The fact 
is, | took you for a fortune-hunter, and I 
had my duty to do and my’’—he sighed, 
with quite a decent show of emotion—‘‘ my 





? 
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treasure to guard. Well, well, we may cry 
quits, and be friends again. Your friend, 
too, who went and fetched the lady; he’s in 
it, eh? Well, well. But come,’’ he added 
briskly, ‘‘ luncheon is ready. Let me order 
two more covers to be laid, and let us talk 
it all over, over a glass of good sherry.”’ 

And before we could protest, he was gone. 

I heard his voice and Tenterden’s outside. 

Emma had withdrawn herself from my 
arms, and stood talking to Mr. Anderson in 
the window, explaining matters, I“supposed. 
I wondered what was to happen next. The 
time passed, five minutes, ten minutes. 

‘Our host delays,’’ I said. As I spoke 
we heard the click of a latch. Emma and I 
both sprang at the door. It was locked, 
and the windows were barred. 

“*Trapped!’’ cried Mr. Anderson. 

‘* Yes,’’ I said in a low voice, ‘‘ and what 
would it have been if you had come alone ?”’ 
For though we were yet far from understand- 
ing the mystery, we felt that Dr. James was 
desperate. 

How long was it before we got out? 
About eleven hours, my dear reader, during 
which we ran the whole gamut of emotions, 
and I got Mr. Anderson almost to forgive 
me that deception about the detective, which 
I do really believe saved his life. Eleven 
hours during which we three kept up each 
other’s spirits, and I got to know Emma bet- 
ter than I could have done in ten years’ po- 
lite acquaintance over tennis and dinner-par- 
ties. Eleven hours! The unanswered bells 
soon told us that no servants were left in 
the house, or none that would help us. We 
knew the lonely situation of the place. It 
had, in fact, once been an asylum. We 
might die there of starvation long before any 
one came near us. Eleven hours, and it 
seemed like a year. It was quite dark. 
Emma was sitting on the floor, leaning 
against Mr. Anderson’s knee, holding my 
hand. We had exhausted ourselves in vain 
efforts to break down the barriers of that 
strong old room. Suddenly she moved, sat 
up, and then we heard it, too—a slow, heavy 
footstep on the flagged passage. The key 
turned in the lock. I pulled out my pistol. 
The door opened. A man stood in it with a 
candle in one hand and a pistol in the other. 
His mouth was torn and bleeding; there was 
blood on his cuffs and on his hands. I sprang 
to my feet, but I need not have stood on the 
defensive. The melodrama was working 
itself out: the man was Tenterden. 

‘* He got me away easily enough,’’ he said, 
in answer to our questions. ‘‘ Of course I’d 
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listened at the keyhole, and I really did think 
it was all right. He got me into the dining- 
room, and he and that man of his tied my 
hands and feet with rope, and then tied me 
into a chair with a nice, tight rope round 
my neck. Then I suppose he went back and 
locked you all in, and off he went. He came 
back to have a last look at me, and said he 
thought I might come to wish I’d kept out 
of this. Oh, he told me plainly that we 
should all starve here.’’ 

="*< And how did you get loose ?”’ 

‘*T bit the ropes,’’ he said, ‘*‘ when I had 
got my neck out of the rope collar. That 
took six hours. I had a handsome black 
marble dining-room clock to go by. Then I 
bit the ropes through, but there were a great 
many knots. I’m afraid I don’t look very 
nice. The clock stopped at eight. I don’t 
know how long it took me. What time is it? 
I feel as if it were the week after next.’’ 

‘*Come,’’ I said, ‘‘ we must find some 
food for Her.’’ So we ate and drank in that 
grim house, and it was nearly one o’clock 
before we left it. 

‘ll tell you one thing,’’ said Tenterden 
cheerfully, ‘‘I don’t fancy you'll find very 
much of Miss Chisholm’s property left. The 
rascal played a bold game, and I fancy he 
has won most of the stakes.’’ 

He had. Every security that could be 
realized had been realized. A certain estate 
in which Emma has a life interest only was 
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all that escaped him. Dr. James had been in 
very low water at the time of Mr. Chisholm’s 
death, and the trusteeship had been his finan- 
cial salvation. Whether his scheme of mar- 
riage with Emma was merely conceived as 
an easy way of avoiding awkward investiga- 
tions, or whether he desired her for herself, 
we shall never know. He and his sister dis- 
appeared utterly, and we have never seen or 
heard of them again. I asked Emma once | 
whether he had been cruel to her while he 
had her at his mercy at the Grange, but she 
shuddered, and said: ‘‘ Don’t let’s talk of it. 
I want to forget it all. He wasn’t cruel, 
but he frightened me. Oh, don’t make me 
remember it!’’ 

But some of these days, when we have 
been married a great many years, some very 
bright spring day, out in the daisied fields, 
she will find courage to tell me of her life 
there. Till then the reader and I must pos- 
sess our souls in patience. 

I did marry her, then? Ofcourse. From 
the moment when her hand lay against my 
face I knew that if she would marry me I 
should have won from Fate life’s greatest 
good and grace. The loss of her fortune 
made it easier for me to woo her. Had she 
still been an heiress, though, I don’t know 
that it would have made much difference. 
For, after all, we were all playing in a 
melodrama, and do not melodramas always 
end in marriage ? 
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By Ipa M. TARBELL, 


Author of “The Early Life of Lincoln.” 


Il. 
LINCOLN’S FIRST INAUGURATION. 


| )AYBREAK of March 4, 1861, found the 

city of Washington astir. The Senate, 
which had met at seven o’clock the night 
before, was still in session ; scores of per- 
sons who had come to see the inauguration 
of the first Repubfican President, and who 
had been unable to find other bed than the 


floor, were walking the streets ; the morning 
trains were bringing new crowds. Added 
to the stir of those who had not slept 
through the night were sounds unusual in 
Washington—the clatter of cavalry, the 
tramp of soldiers. 

All this morning bustle of the city must 
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have reached the ears of the President-elect, 
Abraham Lincoln, at his rooms in Willard’s 
Hotel, where from an early hour he had 
been at work. An amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States had passed 
the Senate in the all-night session, and as it 
concerned the subject of his inaugural, he 
must incorporate a reference to it in the 
address. Then there was a serious break in 
the list of cabinet officers he had chosen. 
Two days before, Mr. Seward had asked to 
be released from his promise to accept the 
portfolio of state. As yet the President- 
elect had made no reply. Now, however, he 
reached his decision. “I can’t afford,” he 


said to Mr. Nicolay, his secretary, “to let 
Seward take the first trick.” 
spatched the following letter : 


And he de- 


My dear Sir: Your note of the 2d instant, asking 
to withdraw your acceptance of my invitation to take 
charge of the State Department, was duly received. 
It is the subject of the most painful solicitude with 
me; and I feel constrained to beg that you will coun- 
termand the withdrawal. The public interest, I think, 
demands that you should; and my personal feelings 
are deeply enlisted in the same direction. Please con- 
sider and answer by 9 A.M. to-morrow. Your obedient 
servant, 

A. LINCOLN. 


At noon, Mr. Lincoln’s work was. inter- 
rupted. The President of the United States 
was announced. Mr. Buchanan had come to 
escort his successor to the Capitol. The 
route of the procession was the historic one 
over which almost every President since Jef- 
ferson has traveled to take his cath of office ; 
but the scene Mr. Lincoln looked upon as his 
carriage rolled up the avenue was very differ- 
ent from that upon which one looks to-day. 
No great blocks lined the streets ; instead, 
the buildings were low, and there were nu- 
merous vacant sp-ces. Instead of asphalt, 
the carriage passed over cobble-stones. Nor 
did the present stately and beautiful ap- 
proach %o the Capitol exist. The west front 
ruse abrupt and stiff from an unkept lawn. 
The great building itself was still uncom- 
pleted, and high above his head Mr. Lincoln 
could see the swinging arm of an enormous 
crane rising from the unfinished dome. 

But Mr. Lincoln saw, as he drove that 
morning from Willard’s to the Capitol, far 
more significant sights than these. Closed 
about his carriage, “so thickly,” complained 
the newspapers, “as to hide it from view,” 
was a protecting guard. Stationed at inter- 
vals along the avenue were platoons of sol- 
diers. At every corner were mounted or- 
derlies. On the very roof-tops were groups 
of riflemen. When Lincoln reached the 
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north side of the Capitol, where he descended 
to enter the building, he found a board tun- 
nel, strongly guarded at its mouth, through 
which he passed into the building. If he 
had taken pains to inquire what means had 
been provided for protecting his life while 
in the building, he would have been told that 
squads of riflemen were in each wing ; that 
under the platform from which he was to 
speak were fifty or sixty armed soldiers ; 
that General Scott and two batteries of fly- 
ing artillery were in adjacent streets ; and 
that a ring of volunteers encircled the wait- 
ing crowd. The thoroughness with which 
these guards did their work may be judged 
by the experience which Colonel Clark E. 
Carr of Illinois tells : 


“T was only a young man then,” says Colonel Carr, 
“and this was the first inauguration I had ever at- 
tended. I came because it was Lincoln’s. For three 
years Lincoln had been my political idol, as he had 
been that of many young men in the West. The first 
debate I heard between him and Douglas had converted 
me from popular sovereignty, and after that I had fol- 
lowed him all over the State, so fascinated was I by 
his logic, his manner, and his character. 

“Well, I went to Washington, but somehow, in the 
interest of the procession, I failed to get to the Capi- 
tol in time to find a place within hearing distance ; 
thousands of people were packed between me and the 
stand. I did get, however, close to the high double 
fence which had been built from the driveway to the 
north door. It suddenly occurred to me that, if I 
could scale that wall, I might walk right in after the 
President, perhaps on to the very platform. It wasn’t 
a minute before I ‘shinnied’ up and jumped into the 
tunnel ; but before I lit on my feet, a half dozen sol- 
diers had me by the legs and arms. I suppose they 
thought I was the agent of the long-talked-of plot 
to capture Washington and kill Mr. Lincoln. They 
searched me, and then started me to the mouth of the 
tunnel, to take me to the guard-house, but the crowd 
was so thick we couldn’t get out. This gave me time, 
and I finally convinced them that it was really my 
eagerness to hear Mr. Lincoln, and no evil intent, that 
had brought me in. When they finally came to that 
conclusion, they took me around to one of the base- 
ment doors on the east side and let me out. I gota 
place in front of Mr. Lincoln, and heard every word.” 


Arm in arm with Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Lin- 
coln passed through the long tunnel erected 
for his protection, entered the Capitol, and 
passed into the Senate chamber, filled to 
overflowing with Senators, members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, and visitors. The con- 
trast between the two men as they entered 
struck every observer. “Mr. Buchanan was 
so withered and bowed with age,” wrote 
George W. Julian of Indiana, who was among 
the spectators, “that in contrast with the 
towering form of Mr. Lincoln he seemed 
little more than half a man.” 

A few moments’ delay, and the movement 
from the Senate towards the east front 
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began; the justices of the Supreme Court, in 
cap and gown, heading the procession. As 
soon as the large company was seated on the 
platform erected on the east portico of the 
Capitol, Mr. Lincoln arose and advanced to 
the front, where he was introduced by his 
friend, Senator Baker of Oregon. He carried 
a cane and a little roll—the manuscript of 
his inaugural address. There was a moment’s 
pause after the introduction, as he vainly 
looked for a spot where he might place his 
high silk hat. Stephen A. Douglas, the politi- 
cal antagonist of his whole public life, the 
man who had pressed him hardest in the cam- 
paign of 1860, was seated just behind him. 
Douglas stepped forward quickly, and took 
the hat which Mr. Lincoln held helplessly in 
his hand. “If I can’t be President,” he 
whispered smilingly to Mrs. Brown, a cousin 
of Mrs. Lincoln and a member of the Presi- 
dential party, ‘I at least can hold his hat.” 

Adjusting his spectacles and unrolling his 
manuscript, the President-elect turned his 
eyes upon the faces of the throng before 
him. It was the largest gathering that had 
been seen at any inauguration up to that 
date, variously estimated at from 50,000 to 
100,000. Who of the men that composed it 
were his friends, who his enemies, he could 
not tell ; but he did know that almost every 
one of them was waiting with painful eager- 
ness to hear what answer he would make 
there to the questions they had been hurling 
at his head since his election. 


EDITING THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Six weeks before, when he wrote the doc- 
ument, he had determined to answer some 
of their questions. The first of these was, 
“Will Mr. Lincoln stand by the platform 
of the Republican party?” He meant to 
_ open his address with this reply : 


The [more] modern custom of electing a Chief 
Magistrate upon a previously declared platform of 
principles supersedes, in a great measure, the neces- 
sity of restating those principles in an address of this 
sort. Upon the plainest grounds of good faith, one so 
elected is not at liberty to shift his position. : 

Having been so elected upon the Chicago platform, 
and while I would repeat nothing in it of aspersion or 
epithet or question of motive against any man or 
party, I hold myself bound by duty, as well as im- 
pelled by inclination, to follow, within the executive 
sphere, the principles therein declared. By no other 
course could I meet the reasonable expectations of the 
country. 


But these paragraphs were not read. On 
reaching Washington in February, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s first act had been to give to Mr. Seward 
a copy of the paper he had prepared, and to 
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ask for his criticisms. Of the paragraphs 
quoted above, Mr. Seward wrote : 


I declare to you my conviction that the second and 
third paragraphs, even if modified as I propose in my 
amendments, will give such advantages to the Disunion- 
ists that Virginia and Maryland will secede, and we 
shall, within ninety, perhaps within sixty, days, be 
obliged to fight the South for this Capital, with a divided 
North for our reliance. 


Mr. Lincoln dropped the paragraphs, and 
began by answering another question : “ Does 
Mr. Lincoln intend to interfere with the prop- 
erty of the South ?” 


“ Apprehensions seem to exist,” he said, “among the 
people of the Southern States that by the accession of 
a Republican administration their property and their 
peace and personal security are to be endangered. 
There has never been any reasonable cause for such 
apprehension. Indeed, the most ample evidence to the 
contrary has all the while existed and been open to 
their inspection. It is found in nearly all the published 
speeches of him who now addresses you. I do but 
quote from one of those speeches when I declare that 
‘I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and 
I have no inclination to do so.’” 


He followed this conciliatory statement by 
a full answer to the question, “‘ Will Mr. Lin- 
coln repeal the fugitive slave laws?” and 
then took up the question of Secession, 
“Has a State the right to go out of the Union 
if it wants to ?” 


I hold that, in contemplation of universal law and 
of the Constitution, the Union of these States is per- 
petual. Perpetuity is implied, if not expressed, in 
the fundamental law of all national governments. 
It is safe to assert that no government proper ever 
had a provision in its organic law for its own ter- 
mination. Again, if the United States be not 
a government proper, but an association of States in 
the nature of contract merely, can it, as a contract, 
be peaceably unmade by less than all the parties who 
made it? One party to a contract may violate it— 
break it, so to speak ; but does it not require all to 
lawfully rescind it? It follows from these 
views that no State, upon its own mere motion, can 
lawfully get out of the Union ; that resolves and ordi- 
nances to that effect are legally void ; and that acts of 
violence, within any State or States, against the author- 
ity of the United States, are insurrectionary or revolu- 
tionary, according to circumstances. 


The answer to this question led him di- 
rectly to the point on which the public was 
most deeply stirred at that moment. What 
did he intend to do about the property seized 
by the Southern States ? 


“The power confided to me,” he answered, 

“will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the prop- 

erty and places belonging to the government, and to 

collect the duties and imposts ; but beyond what may 

be necessary for these objects, there will be no inva- 

sion, no using of force against or among the people 
anywhere.” 
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In his original copy of the inaugural ad- 
dress Mr. Lincoln wrote, “All the power at 
my disposal will be used to reclaim the public 
property and places which have fallen ; to hold, 
occupy, and possess these, and all other 
property and places belonging to the govern- 
ment.” At the suggestion of his friend, the 
Hon. O. H. Browning of Illinois, he dropped 
the words “to reclaim the public property 
and places which have fallen.” 

The foregoing quotations are a fairly com- 
plete expression of what may be called Mr. 
Lincoln’s policy at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration. He followed them by an appeal 
and a warning which concluded : 


My countrymen, one and all, take time and think well 
upon this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be 
lost by taking time. Nothing worth preserving is either 
breaking or burning. If there be an object to hurry 
any of you in hot haste to a step which you would 
never take deliberately, that object will be frustrated 
by taking time ; but no good object can be frustrated 
by it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied, still have 
the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive 
point, the laws of your own framing under it ; while 
the new administration will have no immediate power, 
if it would, to change either. If it were admitted 
that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in 
the dispute, there still is no single good reason for 
precipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christi- 
anity, and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land, are still competent to ad- 
just in the best way all our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, 
and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. 
The government will not assail you unless you first as- 
sail it. You can have no conflict without being your- 
selves the aggressors. Yow have no oath registered in 
heaven to destroy the government, while J shall have 
the most solemn one to “ preserve, protect, and defend 
it.” You can forbear the assault upon it; J can not 
shrink from the defense of it. With you and not with 
me is the solemn question, “Shall it be peace or a 
sword ?” 

With this last paragraph Mr. Lincoln had 
meant to close this his first address to the 
nation. Mr. Seward objected, and submitted 
two suggestions for a closing; one of his 
paragraphs read as follows: 

I close. We are not, we must not be, aliens or 
enemies, but fellow-countrymen and brethren. Al- 
though passion has strained our bonds of affection too 
hardly, they must not, Iam sure they will not, be bro- 
ken. The mystic chords which, proceeding from so 
many battlefields and so many patriotic graves, pass 
through all the hearts and all hearths in this broad 
continent of ours, will yet again harmonize in their 
ancient music when breathed upon by the guardian 
angel of the nation. 


Mr. Lincoln made a few changes in the 
paragraphs quoted, and rewrote the above 
suggestion of Mr. Seward, making of it the 
now famous closing words: 


We are not enemies, but 
We must not be enemies. Though passion 


[I am loath to close. 
friends, 
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may have strained, it must not break, our bonds of 
affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battlefield and patriot grave to every liv- 
ing heart and hearthstone all over this bioad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature. 


“Mr. Lincoln read his inaugural,” says 
Senator Harlan in his unpublished “ Recol- 
lections of Abraham Lincoln,” “in a clear, 
distinct, and musical voice, which seemed 
to be heard and distinctly understood to the 
very outskirts of this vast concourse of his 
fellow-citizens. At its conclusion, he turned 
partially around on his left, facing the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, and said, ‘I am 
now ready to take the oath prescribed by 
the Constitution,’ which was then adminis- 
tered by Chief Justice Taney, the President 
saluting the Bible with his lips. 

“At that moment, in response to a signal, 
batteries of field guns, stationed a mile or 
so away, commenced firing a national salute, 
in honor of the nation’s new chief. And 
Mr. Buchanan, now a private citizen, escorted 
President Lincoln to the Executive Mansion, 
followed by a multitude of people.” 

“What do you think of it?” was the 
question this crowd was asking as it left the 
scene of the inauguration. Throughout the 
day, on every corner of Washington, and by 
night on every corner of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and every other city 
and town of the country reached by the 
telegraph, men were asking the same ques- 
tion. The answers showed that the address 
was not the equivocal document Mr. Seward 
had tried to make it. 

“It is marked,” said the New York “ Tribune” of 
March 5th, “by no feeble expression. ‘He who runs 
may read’ it ; and to twenty millions of people it will 
carry the tidings, glad or not, as the case may be, that 
the Federal Government of the United States is still 
in existence, with a Man at the head of it.” 

“The inaugural is not a crude performance,” said 
the New York “ Herald ;” “it abounds in traits of craft 
and cunning ; it is neither candid nor statesmanlike, 
nor does it possess any essential of dignity or patriot- 
ism. It would have caused a Washington to mourn, 
and would have inspired Jefferson, Madison, or Jackson 
with contempt.” 

“Our community has not been disappointed, and ex- 
hibited very little feeling on the subject,” telegraphed 
Charleston, South Carolina. ‘They are content to 
leave Mr. Lincoln and the inaugural in the hands of 
Jefferson Davis and the Congress of the Confederate 
States.” 

The literary form of the document aroused 
general comment. 

“The style of the address is as characteristic as its 
temper,” said the Boston “Transcript.” “It has not 


one fawning expression in the whole course of its firm 
and explicit statements. The language is level to the 
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popular mind—the plain, homespun language of a man 
accustomed to talk with ‘the folks’ and the ‘neigh- 
bors ;’ the language of a man of vital common-sense, 
whose words exactly fit his facts and thoughts.” 


This “homespun language” was a shock 
to many. The Toronto “Globe” found the 
address of “a tawdry, corrupt, school-boy 
style.” 


THE QUESTION OF FORT SUMTER. 


The question which most deeply stirred 
the country, however, was “Does Lincoln 
mean what he says? Will he really use the 
power confided to him to hold, occupy, and 
possess the property and places belonging 
to the government?” The President was 
called upon for an answer sooner than he 
had expected. Almost the first thing brought 
to his attention on the morning of his first 
full day in office (March 5th) was a letter from 
Major Robert Anderson, the officer in com- 
mand of Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor, 
saying that he had but a week’s provisions, 
and that if the place was to be reinforced 
so that it could be held, it would take 20,000 
“good and well-disciplined men” to do it. 

A graver matter the new President could 
not have been called upon to decide, for all 
the issues between North and South were at 
that moment focused in the fate of Fort 
Sumter. 

What was to be done ? The garrison must 
not be allowed to starv «- " ut evidently 20,000 
disciplined men could not be had to relieve 
itthe whole United States army numbered 
but 16,000. But if Mr. Lincoln could not 
relieve it, how could he surrender it? The 
effect of any weakening or compromise in 
his own position was perfectly clear to him. 

‘When Anderson goes out of Fort Sumter,” 
he said, ruefully, “I shall have to go out of 
the White House.” The exact way in which 
he looked at the matter he stated later to 
— in substantially the following 
words : 


To abandon that position, under the circumstances, 
would have been utterly ruinous; the necessity under 
which it was done would not have been fully under- 
stood ; by many it would have been construed as a 


part of a voluntary policy ; at home it would have dis- 
couraged the friends of the Union, emboldened its ad- 
versaries, and gone far to insure to the latter a recog- 
nition abroad ; in fact, it would have been our national 
destruction ¢ onsummated. This could not be allowed. 


In his dilemma he sought the advice of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Gen- 
eral Scott, who told him sadly that “ evacua- 
tion seemed almost inevitable.” 

(nwilling to decide at once, Lincoln de- 


~“ 


vised a manceuver by which he hoped to shift 
public attention from Fort Sumter to Fort 
Pickens, in Pensacola Harbor. The situation 
of the two forts was similar, although ‘that 
at Sumter was more critical and interested 
the public far more intensely. It seemed to 
Mr. Lincoln that if Fort Pickens could be 
reinforced, this would be a clear enough in- 
dication to both sections that he meant what 
he had said in his inaugural address, and on 
March 11th he sent an order that troops 
which had been sent to Pensacola in January 
by Mr. Buchanan, but never landed, should 
be placed in Fort Pickens. 

As this order went by sea, it was neces- 
sarily some time before it arrived. Night 
and day during this interval Lincoln was busy 
in a series of original investigations of all 
sides of the Sumter question. While doing 
his utmost to obtain such information as 
would enable him to come to an intelligent 
conclusion, he was beset by both North and 
South. A report went out early in the month 
that Sumter was to be evacuated. It could 
not be verified ; but it spread generally until 
there was, particularly in Washington, around 
Mr. Lincoln, a fever of excitement. Finally, 
on March 25th, the Senate asked for the cor- 
respondence of Anderson. The President 
did not believe the time had come, however, 
to take the public into his confidence, and he 
replied : 

. On examination of the correspondence thus 
called for, I have, with the highest respect for the Sen- 


ate, come to the conclusion that at the present moment 
the publication of it would be inexpedient. 


Three days later, March 28th, while he still 
was uncertain whether his order had reached 
Fort Pickens or not, General Scott, who was 
ill, sent a letter over to the White House, 
advising Mr. Lincoln to abandon both Sum- 
ter and Pickens. Coming from such a 
source, the letter was a heavy blow to the 
President. One of the men most trusted 
had failed to recognize that the policy he 
had laid down in his inaugural address was 
serious and intended to be acted upon. It 
was time to do something. Summoning an 
officer from the Navy Department, he asked 
him to prepare at once a plan for a relief 
expedition to Fort Sumter. That night Mr. 
Lincoln gave his first state dinner. It was 
a large affair, many friends besides the 
members of the cabinet being present. The 
conversation was animated, and Lincoln was 
seemingly in excellent spirits. W. H. 
Russell, the correspondent of the London 
“Times,” was present, and he notes in his 
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Diary how Lincoln used anecdotes in his 
conversation that evening : 


“Mr. Bates was remonstrating, apparently, against 
the appointment of some indifferent.lawyer to a place 
of judicial importance,” says Mr. Russell. “‘ The Presi- 
dent interposed with, ‘Come now, Bates, he’s not half 
as bad as you think. Besides that, I must tell you he 
did me a good turn long ago. When I took to the 
law, I was going to court one morning, with some ten 
or twelve miles of bad road before me, and I had no 
horse. The judge overtook me in his wagon. ‘Hallo, 
Lincoln! Are you not going to the court-house? 
Come in, and I’ll give you a seat.’ Well, I got in, and 
the judge went on reading his papers. Presently the 
wagon struck a stump on one side of the road; then 
it hopped off to the other. I looked out, and I saw the 
driver was jerking from side to side in his seat; so 
says I, ‘Judge, I think your coachman has been taking 
a little drop too much this morning.’ ‘ Well, I declare, 
Lincoln,’ said he, ‘I should not wonder if you are right ; 
for he has nearly upset me half a dozen times since 
starting.’ So putting his head out of the window, he 
shouted, ‘Why, you infernal scoundrel, you are drunk !’ 
Upon which, pulling up his horses, and turning round 
with great gravity, the coachman said, ‘By gorra! 
that’s the first rightful decision you have given for the 
last twelvemonth.’ While the company were laugh- 
ing, the President beat a quiet retreat from the neigh- 
borhood of the Attorney-General.” 


Lincoln’s story-telling this evening was 
used, as often happened, to cover a serious 
mental struggle. After many of his guests 
had retired, he called his cabinet aside, and 


agitatedly told them of General Scott's let- 


He then asked them to meet him the 
next day. That night the President did not 
close his eyes in sleep. The moment had 
come, as it must have come, at one time or 
another, to every President of the United 
States, when his vote was the only vote in 
the cabinet—the only vote in the country. 
The decision and orders he should give the 
next day might plunge the country into civil 
war. Could he escape it? All night he 
went over the problem, but his watch only 
strengthened his purpose. When the cabi- 
net met, the President put the case before 
them in such a light that, on his asking the 
members to give him their views, only two, 
Seward and Smith, opposed the relief of 
Fort Sumter. 

That day Lincoln gave his order that the 
expedition be prepared and ready to sail on 
April 6th. Two days later, he ordered that 
an expedition for the relief of Fort Pickens 
be prepared. With the latter order he sent 
a verbal message to General Scott : 

Tell him that I wish this thing done, and not to let 


it fail unless he can show that I have refused him 
something he asked for. 


ter. 


sy April 6th, news reached Mr. Lincoln 
from Fort Pickens. The commander of the 
vessel on which the troops were quartered, 
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acting upon the armistice of Mr. Buchanan, 
had refused to land the reinforcements. To 
relieve Sumter was the only alternative, and 
Lincoln immediately ordered forward the ex- 
peditions he had been preparing. 

At last it was evident to the members of 
the cabinet and to others in the secret that 
Mr. Lincoln did mean what he had said in his 
inaugural address: “The power confided to 
me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess 
the property and places belonging to the 
government.” 


EFFORTS TO PREVENT ACCESSIONS TO THE 
CONFEDERACY. 


Mr. Lincoln had another matter on hand 
at the moment as vital as the relief of Sumter 
—how to prevent further accessions to the 
Southern Confederacy. When he was inau- 
gurated, seven of the slave-holding States 
had left the Union. In two others, Virginia 
and Missouri, conventions were in session 
considering secession; but in both, Union sen- 
timent predominated. Three others, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, had by 
popular vote decided to hold no convention. 
Maryland had already held an irregular State 
assembly, but nothing had been accomplished 
by the separatists. Mr. Lincoln’s problem 
was how to strengthen this surviving Union 
sentiment sufficiently to prevent secession 
in case the administration was forced to re- 
lieve Sumter. Evidently he could do noth- 
ing at the moment but inform himself as ac- 
curately as possible, by correspondence and 
conferences, of the temper of the people 
and put himself into relations with men in 
each State on whom he could rely in case of 
emergency. He did this with care and per- 
sistency, and so effectively that later, when 
matters became more serious, visitors from 
the doubtful States often expressed their 
amazement at the President’s knowledge of 
the sentiments and conditions of their parts 
of the country. 

The first State in which Lincoln attempted 
any active interference in favor of the Union 
was one which had already voted itself out, 
Texas. A conflict had arisen there between 
the Southern party and the Governor, Sam 
Houston, and on March 18th the latter had 
been deposed. When Mr. Lincoln heard of 
this, he decided to try to get a message to 
the Governor, offering United States sup- 
port if he would put himself at the head of 
the Union party of the State. The messen- 
ger who carried this word to Houston was 
Mr. G. H. Giddings, at that time the holder 
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of the contract for carrying the mails by 
the El Paso route to California. He was 
taken to the White House by his friend 
Postmaster-General Blair, and gives the fol- 
lowing account of what occurred at the 
interview. It is one of the very few descrip- 
tions of Mr. Lincoln in a cabinet meeting 
which we have, and never has been published : 


I was taken into the cabinet room, and introduced by 
the Postmaster-General to President Lincoln and all 
the members of the cabinet, who were there apparently 
waiting for us. The President asked me to take a 
seat at the big table next to him. He then said to me, 
“You have been highly recommended to me as a relia- 
ble man by the Postmaster-General, the Hon. G. A. 
Grow, and others. They tell me that you are an old 
citizen of Texas and about to return to your home. My 
object in wishing to see you is that I desire to intrust 
to you a secret message to Governor Houston.” 

I said, ““Yes, Mr. President, I should have left to- 
night but for this invitation to call on you, which was 
a great pleasure to me.” 

He then asked me a great many questions, where I 
was born, when I went to Texas, what I had been doing 
there, how I liked the State, and what was the public 
sentiment in Texas in regard to the prospects of a war 

all of which I answered to the best of my ability. 

He then said to me that the message was of such 
importance that, before handing it to me, he would read 
it to me. Before beginning to read he said, “This isa 
confidential and secret message. No one besides my 
cabinet and myself knows anything about it, and we are 
all sworn to secrecy. I am going to swear you in as 
one of my cabinet.” And then he said to me in a jocu- 
lar way, “Hold up your right hand,” which I did. 
“Now,” said he, “consider yourself a member of my 
cabinet.” 

He then read the message, explaining his meaning 
at times as he wa. reading it. The message was writ- 
ten in big bold hand, on large sheets of paper, and 
consisted of several pages. It was signed “A. Lin- 
coln.” I cannot give the exact words of the message, 
but the substance was as follows : 

It referred first to the surrender, by General Twiggs, 
of the United States troops, forts, and property in 
Texas to the rebels, and offered to appoint Governor 
Houston a major-general in the United States army 
in case he would accept. It authorized him to take 
full command in Texas, taking charge of all Govern- 
ment property and such of the old army as he could 
get together, and to recruit 100,000 men, if possible, 
and to hold Texas in the Union. In case he did ac- 
cept, the President promised to support him with the 
whole power of the Government, both of the army and 
navy. After hearing the message read, I suggested to 
the President that it was of such importance that per- 
haps he had better send it by some government official. 

“No,” he said. “Those Texans would hang any offi- 
cial caught with that paper.” 

[ replied that they would hang me too, if they 
caught me with that message. 

__ “I do not wish to have you hung,” he replied ; “ and 
f you think there is so much danger, I will not ask 
you to take it, although I am anxious to get it to Gov- 
‘rnor Houston as soon as possible. As you live in 
'exas and are about to return, I was in hopes you 
vould take it.” ~ 
_" IT will take the message with much pleasure,” I re- 
plied, “as you personally request it, and will deliver it 

fely to Governor Houston, only stipulating that it 


shall remain as one of your cabinet secrets.” This he 
assured me should be done. ™ 

I remained there until about midnight. The ques- 
tion of war or no war was discussed by different mem- 
bers of the cabinet. Mr. Seward said there would be 
no war. The President said he hoped and prayed that 
there would not be a war. I said to Mr. Seward that, 
as he knew, Congress had extended my overland mail 
contract one contract term and doubled the service ; 
that to put the increased service in operation would 
cost me over $50,000, which would be lost in case of 
war ; and I asked him what I had better do. 

“There will be no war,” Mr. Seward said ; “go ahead 
and put on the increased service. You will run no risk in 
doing so.” He said that Humphrey Marshall and some 
others, whose names I have forgotten, had left Wash- 
ington a few days before that, to go into the border 
and hold public meetings and ask the South to meet the 
North and have a National Convention for the purpose 
of amending the Constitution. He had no doubt, he 
said, that this would be done, and that, so far as he 
was individually concerned, he would prefer giving the 
Southern brothers the parchment and let them enter 
the amendment to the Constitution to suit themselves 
rather than havea civil war. He said, in all probabil- 
ity, some arrangements would be made to pay for the 
slaves and the gradual abolishment of slavery. 


OFFICE-SEEKING IN 1861. 


With these momentous affairs on hand, 
Lincoln needed freedom from trivial and per- 
sonal matters, if ever a President needed it; 
yet one who reads the documents of the 
period would infer that his entire time was 
spent in appointing postmasters. There was 
no escape for him. The office-seekers had 
seized Washington, and were making the 
White House their headquarters. 


“There were days,” says William 0. Stoddard, “when 
the throng of eager applicants for office filled the broad 
staircase to its lower steps ; the corridors of the first 
floor ; the famous East room; the private parlors; 
while anxious groups and individuals paraded up and 
down the outer porch, the walks, and the avenue.” 


They even attacked Lincoln on the street. 
One day as his carriage rolled up the avenue, 
a man stopped it and attempted to present 
his application and credentials. “No, no,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, indignantly, “I won’t open 
shop in the street.” ) 

This raid.had begun in Springfield with the 
election. As Mr. Lincoln had been elected 
without bargains on his part, he did not pro- 
pose to consider minor appointments until 
actually inaugurated. 


“T have made up my mind,” he said to a visitor a few 
days after his election, “not to be badgered about 
these places. I have promised nothing high or low, and 
will not. By-and-by, when I call somebody to me*in 
the character of an adviser, we will examine the claims 
to the most responsible posts and decide what shall be 
done. As for the rest, I shall have enough to do with- 
out reading recommendations for country postmasters.’ 
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All of the hundreds who had been put off 
in the winter, now reappeared in Washing- 
ton. Now, Lincoln had clear notions of 
the use of the appointing power. “One side 
should not gobble up everything,” he de- 
clared; but in the pressure of applications, 
it gave him the greatest difficulty to pre- 
vent this “gobbling up.” Another rule he 
had adopted was not to appoint over the 
heads of his advisers. He preferred to win 
their consent to an appointment by tact 
rather than to make it by his own power. 
Here is a case in point : . 





(Private.) 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 5, 1861. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SCOTT. 

My dear Sir: Doubtless you begin to understand 
how disagreeable it is for me to do a thing arbitrarily 
when it is unsatisfactory to others associated with me. 

I very much wish to appoint Colonel Meigs Quarter- 
master-General, and yet General Cameron does not 
quite consent. I have come to know Colonel Meigs 
quite well for a short acquaintance, and, so far as I am 
capable of judging, I do not know one who combines 
the qualities of masculine intellect, learning, and ex- 
perience of the right sort, and physical power of labor 
and endurance, so well as he. 

I know he has great confidence in you, always sus- 
taining, so far asI have observed, your opinions against 
any differing ones. 

You will lay me under one more obligation if you 
can and will use your influence to remove General 
Cameron’s objection. I scarcely need tell you I have 
nothing personal in this, having never seen or heard of 
Colonel Meigs until about the end of last March. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. LINCOLN. 


sut that he could appoint arbitrarily is cer- 
tain. The following letter, which has never 
been published, and which I owe to the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Charles Roberts of Philadelphia, 
is an illustration : 

° You must make a job of it, and provide a 
place for the bearer of this, Elias Wampole. Make a 
job of it with the collector and have it done. You can 
do it for me, and you must. 


In spite of the terrible pressure brought 
to bear upon him by the place-hunters ; in 
spite of the frequent dissatisfaction his ap- 
pointments gave, and the abuse the disap- 
pointed heaped upon him, he rarely lost his 
patience, rarely was anything but kind. His 
sense of humor aided him wonderfully in this 
particular. The incongruity of a man in his 
position, and with the very life of the coun- 
try at stake, pausing to appoint postmasters, 
struck him forcibly. ‘‘ What is the matter, 


Mr. Lincoln,” said a friend one day, when he 
saw him looking particularly grave and dis- 
pirited. 
front 


“Has anything gone wrong at the 


9” 
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“No,” said the President, with a tired 
smile. “It isn’t the war , it’s the post-office 
at Brownsville, Missouri.” 

The “strange bed-fellows” politics was 
constantly making always amused him. One 
day a man turned up who had letters of rec- 
ommendation from the most prominent pair 
of enemies in the Republican party, Horace 
Greeley and Thurlow Weed. The President 
immediately did what he could for him, as 
the following letter shows : 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 8, 1861. 
HON. SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

My dear Sir: I am told there is an office in. your 
department called “ The Superintending Architect of the 
Treasury Department, connected with the Bureau of 
Construction,” which is now held by a man of the name 
of Young, and wanted by a gentleman of the name of 
Christopher Adams, 

Ought Mr. Young to be removed, and if yea, ought 
Mr. Adams to be appointed? Mr. Adams is magnifi- 
cently recommended ; but the great point in his favor 
is that Thurlow Weed and Horace Greeley join in rec- 
ommending him. I suppose the like never happened 
before, and never will again; so that it is now or 
never. What say you? 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 


Most of Lincoln’s co-laborers took the ap- 
pointing so seriously that they could not 
appreciate the amusement he got from it. 
Among a quantity of telegrams recently col- 
lected in the War Department and not pub- 
lished in Lincoln’s “Complete Works,” I have 
found the following, which explain them- 
selves : 

September 13, 1863. 
Hon. J. K. Dusois. 
Hon. O. M. Hartcu. 

What nation do you desire General Allen to be made 

Quartermaster-General of ? This nation already has a 


Quartermaster-General, 
‘ A. LINCOLN. 


September 22, 1863. 
Hon. O. M. Hatcu. 
Hon. J. K. Dubois. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 

Your letter is just received. The particular form of 
my despatch was jocular, which I supposed you gentle- 
men knew me well enough te understand. General 
Allen is considered here as a very faithful and capa- 
ble officer, and one who would be at least thought of 
for Quartermaster-General if that office were vacant. 

A. LINCOLN. 


LINCOLN AND SEWARD. 


A less obvious perplexity than the office- 
seekers for Mr. Lincoln at this period, though 
a no less real one, was the attitude of his 
Secretary of State—his cheerful assumption 
that he, not Mr. Lincoln, was the final au- 
thority of the administration. 

Mr. Seward had been for years the leader 
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of the Republican party. His defeat in the 
Chicago Convention of 1860 had been a ter- 
rible blow to a large number of people, 
though Seward himself had taken it nobly. 
“The Republican party was not made for Mr. 
Seward,” he told his friends, “but Mr. Sew- 
ard for the Republican party,” and he went 
heartily into the campaign. But he believed, 
as many Republicans did, that Lincoln was 
unfit for the presidency, and that some one 
of his associates would be obliged to assume 
leadership. When Mr. Seward accepted the 
Secretaryship of State, he evidently did it 
with the idea that he was to be the Provi- 
dence of the administration. “It is inevita- 
ble,” he wrote to his wife on December 28th, 
the very day he wrote to Mr. Lincoln of his 
acceptance. “I will try to save freedom 
and my country.” A week later he wrote 
home, “I have assumed a sort of dictator- 
ship for defense, and am laboring night and 
day with the cities and States. My hope, 
rather my confidence, is unabated.” And 
again, on January 18th: “It seems to me if 
lam absent only eight days, this administra- 
tion, the Congress, and the District would 
fall into consternation and despair. I am the 
only hopeful, ealm, conciliatory person here.” 

When Lincoln arrived in Washington and 
asked Seward to read the inaugural address, 
the latter gave it the closest attention, modi- 
lying it to fit his own policy, and in defense 
of the changes he made, he wrote to the 
Vresident-elect : “Only the soothing words 
which | have spoken have saved us and car- 
rie1 us along thus far. Every loyal man, 
and indeed every disloyal man, in the South 
will tell you this.” 

He began his duties as Secretary of State 
with the same confidence in his call to be 
the real, if not the apparent, head of affairs. 
\hen the question of relieving Sumter came 
up, he believed that it was he who was man- 
aging the matter. “I wish I could tell you 
something of the political troubles of the 
country,” he wrote home, “but I cannot find 
the time. They are enough to tax the wis- 
(lom of the wisest. Fort Sumter is in danger. 
telief of it practically impossible. The com- 
missioners from the Southern Confederacy 
are here. These cares fall chiefly on me.” - 
_ According to Mr. Welles, Secretary of the 
‘avy, “Confidence and mutual frankness on 
public affairs and matters-pertaining to the 
government, particularly on what related to 
present and threatened disturbances, existed 
«mong all the members [of the cabinet], w‘th 
the exception of Mr. Seward, who had, or 
atfected, a certain mysterious knowledge 


which he was not prepared to impart.” Mr. 
Welles asserts that Mr. Seward carried so 
far his assumption of the “cares” of Sumter 
and other questions as to meddle in the 
duties of his associates in the cabinet. He 
opposed regular cabinet meetings, and at 
first had his way. After Tuesdays and Fri- 
days were set as cabinet days, he contended 
that it was not necessary that a member 
should come to the meetings unless especially 
summoned by Mr. Lincoln or himself. 

If Mr. Seward had been less self-confident, 
he would have seen before the end of March 
that Mr. Lincoln had a mind of his own, and 
with it a quiet way of following its deci- 
sions. Others had seen this. For instance, 
he had had his own way about who should 
go into the cabinet. “There can be no doubt 
of it any longer,” wrote the “Public Man” 
in his “ Diary” on March 2d, “this man from 
Illinois is not in the hands of Mr. Seward.” 
Then there was the inaugural address—it 
was his, not Mr. Seward’s; and more than 
one prominent newspaper commented with 
astonishment on that fact. 

Nobody knew these facts better than the 
Secretary of State. He had discovered also 
that Mr. Lincoln attended to his business. 
“This President proposes to do all his work,” 
he wrote to Mrs. Seward on March 16th. Ha 
had received, too, at least one severe lesson, 
which ought to have shown him that it was 
Mr. Lincoln, not he, who was casting the de- 
cisive vote in the cabinet. This was in ref- 
erence to Sumter. During the period when 
the President was waiting to hear from Fort 
Pickens, commissioners from the Southern 
Confederacy had been in Washington. Mr. 
Seward had not received them, but through 
a trusted agent he had assured them that 
Sumter would be evacuated. There is no 
proof, so far as I know, that Mr. Lincoln 
knew of this quasi-promise of his Secretary 
of State. As we have seen, he did not decide 
to order an expedition prepared to relieve 
the fort until March 29th. From what we 
know of the character of the man, it is in- 
conceivable that he should have authorized 
Mr. Seward to promise to do a thing which 
ne had not yet decided to do. The Secretary 
assumed that, because he believed in evacua- 
tion, it would follow, and he assured the 
Southern commissioners to that effect. Sud- 
denly he realized that the President was not 
going to evacuate Sumter, that his repre- 
sentations to the Southerners were worthless, 
that he had been following a course which 
was bound to bring on the administration 
the charge of deception and fraud. Yet all 
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these things taught him nothing of the man 
he had to deal with, and on April 1st he sent 
Mr. Lincoln a letter in which he laid down 
an astounding policy—to make war on half 
Europe—and offered to take the reins of 
administration into his own hands. 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE PRESIDENT’S CON- 
SIDERATION, APRIL 1, 1861. 


First. We are at the end of a month’s administra- 
tion, and yet without a policy, either domestic or 
foreign. 

Second. This, however, is not culpable, and it has 
even been unavoidable. The presence of the Senate, 
with the need to meet applications for patronage, have 
prevented attention to other and more grave matters. 

Third. But further delay to adopt and prosecute 
our policies for both domestic and foreign affairs would 
not only bring scandal on the administration, but danger 
upon the country. 

Fourth. To do this we must dismiss the applicants 
for office. But how? I suggest that we make the 
local appointments forthwith, leaving foreign or 
general ones for ulterior and occasional action. 

Fifth. The policy at home. I am aware that my 
views are singular, and perhaps not sufficiently ex- 
plained. My system is built upon this idea as a ruling 
one, namely, that we must 

CHANGE THE QUESTION BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
FROM ONE UPON SLAVERY, OR ABOUT SLAVERY, 
for a question upon UNION OR DISUNION : 

In other words, from what would be regarded as a 
party question, to one of patriotism or union. 

The occupation or evacuation of Fort Sumter, al- 
though not in fact a slavery or a party question, is so 
regarded. Witness the temper manifested by the Re- 
publicans in the free States, and even by the Union 
men in the South. 

I would, therefore, terminate it as a safe means for 
changing the issue. I deem it fortunate that the last 
administration created the necessity. 

For the rest, I would simultaneously defend and re- 
inforce all the ports in the Gulf, and have the navy 
recalled from foreign stations to be prepared for a 
blockade. Put the island of Key West under martial 
law. 

This will raise distinctly the question of union or 
disunion, I would maintain every fort and possession 
in the South. 

FOR FOREIGN NATIONS. 

I would demand explanations from Spain and France, 
categorically, at once. 

I would seek explanations from Great Britain and 
Russia, and send agents into Canada, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America to rouse a vigorous continental spirit of 
independence on this continent against European inter- 
vention. 

And, if satisfactory explanations are not received 
from Spain and France, 

Would convene Congress and declare war against 
them. 

But whatever policy we adopt, there must be an 
energetic prosecution of it. 

For this purpose it must be somebody’s business to 
pursue and direct it incessantly. 

Either the President must do it himself, and be all 
the while active in it, or 


Devolve it on some member of his cabinet. Once 
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adopted, debates on it must end, and all agree and 
abide. 

It is not in my especial province ; 

But I neither seek to evade nor assume responsibility. 


Mr. Lincoln replied : 
UX ECUTIVE 
Hon. W. H. SEWARD. 

My dear Sir: Since parting with you, I have been 
considering your paper dated this day, and entitled 
“Some Thoughts for the President’s Consideration.” 
The first proposition in it is, “First, We are at the 
end of a month’s administration, and yet without a 
policy, either domestic or foreign.” 

At the beginning of that month, in the inaugural, | 
said : “The power confided to me will be used to hold, 
occupy, and possess the property and places belonging 
to the government, and to collect the duties and im- 
posts.” This had your distinct approval at the time ; 
and taken in connection with the order I immediately 
gave General Scott, directing him to employ every 
means in his power to strengthen and hold the forts, 
comprises the exact domestic policy you now urge, 
with the single exception that it does not propose to 
abandon Fort Sumter. 

Again, Ido not perceive how the reinforcement of 
Fort Sumter would be done on a slavery or a party 
issue, while that of Fort Pickens would be on a more 
national and patriotic one. 

The news received yesterday in regard to St. Do- 
mingo certainly brings a new item within the range of 
our foreign policy ; but up to that time we have been 
preparing circulars and instructions to ministers and 
the like, all in perfect harmony, without even a sug- 
gestion that we had no foreign policy. 

Upon your closing propositions—that ‘ whatever 
policy we adopt, there must be an energetic prosecu- 
tion of it. 

“For this purpose it must be somebody’s business to 
pursue and direct it incessantly. 

“‘Rither the President must do it himself, and be all 
the while active in it, or 

“Devolve it on some member of his cabinet. Once 
adopted, debates on it must end, and all agree and 
abide ”—I remark that if this must be done, I must do 
it. When a general line of policy is adopted, I appre- 
hend there is no danger of its being changed without 
good reason, or continuing to be a subject of unneces- 
sary debate ; still, upon points arising in its progress 
I wish, and suppose I am entitled to have, the advice 
of all the cabinet. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. LINCOLN. 


MANSION, April 1, 1861. 


The magnanimity of this letter was only 
excelled by the President’s treatment of the 
matter. He never revealed Mr. Seward’s 
amazing proposition to any one but Mr. 
Nicolay, his private secretary, and it never 
reached the public until Nicolay and Hay 
published it. Mr. Lincoln’s action in this 
matter, and his handling of the events which 
followed, gradually dispelled Mr. Seward’s 
illusion. By June, the Secretary had begun 
to understand Mr. Lincoln. He was quick 
and generous to acknowlcdge his power. 
“Executive force and vigor are rare quali- 
ties,” he wrote to Mrs. Seward on June 5th. 
“The President is the best of us.” 
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FROM WAR TO WAR. 


THE SWEEPING 


OUT OF SPAIN. 


By F. W. HEwess. 


A CENTURY and a half before the Revo- 
4 lutionary War (that is, in 1625), there 
were but three colonial settlements in what is 
now the United States. That in Virginia was 
eighteen years old; the one at the mouth of 
the Hudson River but eleven years old; and 
that of Plymouth, Massachusetts, but five. 


WAR OF THE REVOLUTION—1775-—1783. 


One hundred arid’ fifty years later (1775), 
at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, 
there were ten more colonies. They haa 
peopled a strip of Atlantic coast from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty miles wide, reaching 
from Georgia to Maine (then a part of Massa- 
chusetts). They had also started a few iso- 
lated ‘‘ settlements’’ in the great western 
wilderness. The shaded part of map No. 1 
shows the extent of settlement, and the 
heavy boundary line marks the total area 
claimed by the colonists. 

The vast region west of the Mississippi 
River was then in Spanish possession, and 
St. Louis was a Spanish village. The Eng- 
lish, under the title of ‘‘ Quebec,’’ held the 
territory north of the western claims of Mas- 
sachusetts; and also the southern portion of 
the country, under the title of ‘‘ Florida.”’ 
Colonial life represented one century and a 


half of pioneer struggle, and comprehended 
something over 2,000,000 persons. For 
these to make war against the 8,000,000 of 
England, backed by twelve centuries of na- 
tional experience, meant much. Seven years 
and a half the war lasted. Nine months later, 
the definitive treaty of peace (September 8, 
1783) ceded to the colonies a portion of 
“* Quebec ’’ on the north, and a portion of 
‘* Florida ’’ on the south. 


WAR WITH TRIPOLI—1801-1805. 


Having secured political independence and 
definite boundary lines of land area, and hav- 
ing, six years later, become ‘‘ The United 
States of America,’’ the colonies, now a na- 
tion, turned their attention earnestly to mari- 
time extension. Large success crowned their 
efforts, so that the United States, from carry- 
ing only about one-fourth of its foreign ocean 
commerce in 1789, carried fully nine-tenths 
of it seven years later, and at the same time 
carried much for other nations. 

At that time the piratical Barbary states 
on the south shore of the Mediterranean Sea 
preyed upon all ocean commerce, and not 
even England was permitted to trade in the 
Mediterranean without paying a heavy tribute 
to these world-renowned pirates. ateing 
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longer to pay trib- 
ute, the United 
States, in 1801, 
sent a few naval 
ships into the 
Mediterranean to 
protect our mer- 
chant ships there. 
This brought on 
the war with Tri- 
poli, which freed 
us from the sav- 
age piracy; com- 
pleted the second 
step of national 
development, and 
placed the United 
States in advance 
of all other na- 
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tions on the high 

seas. Settlement had advanced rapidly, as 
shown by the shaded part of map No. 2. 
Western territorial claims had been surren- 
dered to the national government by the sev- 
eral States, except Georgia; three new States 
(Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee) had 
been added, and the population was two and 
a half times as great as at the beginning of 
the Revolution. Spain had divided the great 
western area with France, and Great Britain 
had surrendered ‘‘ Florida’’ to Spain, but 
retained its control on the north. 


1812-15. 


England, jealous of the growing maritime 
importance of her former colonies, passed laws 
to wrest the carrying trade from America, 
and unlawfully impressed American sea- 
men. This action 


SECOND WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN 





creased settlement. Wars and jealousies 
among European nations had put it in our 
power, by purchase, to more than double our 
former area. In our first war with England, 
we claimed title only as far west as the 
Mississippi River. In our second war, we 
held title to an area twice as great, reach- 
ing to the Rocky Mountains, and finally ex- 
tended by possession to the Pacific coast. In 
our first war, we had but 2,000,000 people, 
occupying a narrow strip along the Atlantic, 
and organized as thirteen separate colonies. 
In our second war, we had 7,500,000 people, 
occupying lands reaching half-way to the 
Mississippi River, bordering two of the five 
great lakes, and organized as a strong na- 
tional government composed of eighteen im- 
portant statehoods. Spain still lingered, 
however, on our southern borders. 





enforced a third 
step in national | 
development. | 
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The War of 1812 
i815 served no- 
tice to the whole 
world that a pow- 
erful nation had 
come into exist- 
ence west of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Map No. 3 
shows that the 
eleven years from 
1801 to 1812 had 
wrought a start- 
ling change in our 
western boundary 
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more than at the 





War-1836 beginning of the 
tes previous war 
a (1812); and the 
population more 


than double, so 
that the average 
density of popula- 
tion within the 
settled portion 
had advanced 
from nearly 
eighteen to nearly 
| twenty-one  per- 
sons per square 
mile. 

Our Spanish 
neighbors had 











SEMINOLE WAR—1835-1842. 


While by war and diplomacy we had estab- 
lished a powerful position among the civilized 
peoples of the world, we still had serious op- 
position from the natives of the soil we were 
so rapidly occupying. The Seminoles of F'or- 
ida made a most stubborn resistance to being 
removed west of the Mississippi. For six 
years the struggle continued. Finally the 
fourth step in national development—the 
peaceable possession of the soil east of the 
\lississippi River—was accomplished. 

Map No. 4, compared with No. 3, shows 
that internal advancement had been rapid. 
Northwest and southwest settlement had de- 
manded statehood, and seven new States had 
been admitted, three of them west of the 
Mississippi. The total settled area (about 


800,000 square miles) was three-fourths 


been bought off 
in the southeast, 
and Florida had become United States area. 
In the southwest, the Mexicans had by war 
driven Spain out of her last possession on the 
continent, and the Republic of Texas had 
made successful revolution against Mexico. 


1846-1848. 


Step number five in national development 
resulted in extending our area broadly from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, including the 
‘* Republic of Texas’’ and a large portion of 
northern Mexico. This was acquired by an- 
nexing Texas; by fighting a successful war 
with Mexico, growing out of that annexa- 
tion; and by purchase from Mexico of the 
area ceded to us. 

Map No. 5 shows that settlement had again 
come in conflict with Indian occupancy. To 
the west of Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas 

were the great 


MEXICAN WAR 








reservations to 
which the Indian 
tribes had been 
removed from the 
east. Settlers 
had, in conse- 
quence, pushed 
the more vigor- 
ously north and 
south and into the 
unsettled portions 
shown in map No. 
4. The twelve 
years had there- 
fore increased the 
settled area only 
about one-fifth, 
while the popula- 
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tion had grown 
about one-third. 
Density of popu- 
lation had ad- 
vanced from 





nearly twenty- 
one to a little 
over twenty- 


three persons to 
each square mile 
of settled area. 
Five States had 
been admitted, 
and the center of 
population (indi- 
cated by a star) | 
had moved fully 
as rapidly west, 
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and was just 


ready to cross the boundary line between the a little above twenty-six and a half (26.7) 


slave State Virginia and the free State Ohio. 


CIVIL WAR—1861-1865. 


While the center of population was cross- 
ing the geographical boundary from slavery 
to freedom, the awakened conscience of the 
nation was undergoing the transformation 
which resulted in the abolition of slavery. 
This was the sixth step in national develop- 
ment, and of culminating importance so far 
as our continental history has thus far passed. 

Map No. 6 shows that, although the Indian 
reservations were thrown open to settlement 
opposite Iowa and Missouri in 1853, yet 
the ‘‘ Border Ruffian’’ contest over slavery 
checked the westward overflow of settlement, 
so that the advance was greater northwest- 
erly in Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Min- 


persons per square mile in 1861—a rate of 
increase of almost three persons per square 
mile for each ten years. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR—1898., 


Spain at the period of the Revolution oc- 
cupied two-thirds of the present area of the 
United States. Swept from the continent, 
she still clung to the West Indies until her 
baleful influence could be tolerated no longer. 
Again the national conscience of the people 
of the United States was aroused, and there 
followed a seventh step in national develop- 
ment. Thirty-three years since the close of 
the Civil War—a third of a century of indus- 
trial and financial progress! Map No. 7 gives 
marked indications of a wonderful advance. 
Our continental area seems to be almost oc- 
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increased a little 
over one-fourth 
(27 per cent.), 
while population 
had increased 
nearly one-half 
(46 per cent.) 
within the thir- 
teen years. This 
carries the den- 
sity of settlement 
from a little over 
twenty-three 
(23.2) in 1848 to i 
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many millions yet in our great Western States. 
While the average density of population of 
the settled region is (census of 1890) thirty- 
two persons per square mile, that for the 
whole country is but a trifle over twenty-one, 
and that for the States west of the Dakotas 
and Texas is less than three. The New Eng- 
land section, including New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, averages over 100 to the 
square mile, and ‘‘ Little Rhody’’ averages 


over 300. Half of the entire population is east 
of the star in Indiana, and half is north of it. 

Now compare map No. 1 with No.7. Re- 
member that the shading on No. 1 represents 
a century and a half of growth and barely 
2,000,000 persons, while the shading on No. 
7 represents the addition of scarcely a cen- 
tury and a quarter and a population of nearly 
70,000,000 persons. Then hunt for the 
proper word to express it. 
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By STEPHEN CRANE 
’ 


Author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,”’ ‘‘ The Open Boat,” etc. 


The illustrations are from drawings by the late W. L. Sonntag, Jr., who made the journey in company with Mr. Crane, expressly for 
CLURE’S MAGAZINE. It was only a short time after these drawings were completed that Mr. Sonntag died—in the very prime of his fine 


ers and to the deep regret of all who knew him or his work. 


‘(HE entrance to Euston Station is of itself 
* ‘sufficiently imposing. It is a high por- 
tico of brown stone, old and grim, in form a 
casual imitation, no doubt, of the front of 
the temple of Nike Apteros, with a recollec- 
tion of the Egyptians proclaimed at the flanks. 


The frieze, where of old would prance an ex- 
uberant processional of gods, is, in this case, 
bare of decoration, but upon the epistyle is 
written in simple, stern letters the word, 
‘* RUSTON.’’ The legend reared high by the 
gloomy Pelagic columns stares down a wide 
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avenue. Inshort, this entrance to a railway 
station does not in any way resemble the en- 
trance to a railway station. It. is more the 
front of some venerable bank. But it has an- 
other dignity, whichis not born of form. To 
a great degree, it is to the English and to those 
who are in England the gate to Scotland. 
The little hansoms are continually speeding 
through the gate, dashing between the legs 
of the solemn temple; the four-wheelers, 
their tops crowded with luggage, roll in and 
out constantly, and the footways beat under 
the trampling of the people. Of course, 
there are the suburbs and a hundred towns 
along the line, and Liverpool, the beginning 
of an important sea-path to America, and the 
great manufacturing cities of the North; but 
if one stands at this gate in August particu- 
larly, one must note the number of men with 
gun-cases, the number of women who surely 


THE SCOTCH EXPRESS. 


center of the terminal hotel, an institution 
dear to most railways in Europe. The travy- 
eler lands amid a swarm of porters, and then 
proceeds cheerfully to take the customary 
trouble for his luggage. America provides 
a contrivance in a thousand situations where 
Kurope provides a man or perhaps a number 
of men, and the work of our brass check is 
here done by porters, directed by the trav- 
eler himself. The men, lack the memory of 
the check; the check never forgets its iden- 
tity. Moreover, the European railways gen- 
erously furnish the porters at the expense 
of the traveler. Nevertheless, if these men 
have not the invincible business precision of 
the check, and if they have to be tipped, it 
can be asserted for those who care that in 
Europe one-half of the populace waits on the 
other half most diligently and well. 

Against the masonry of a platform, under 

















. “Arailway ‘flier’... 


have Tam-o’-Shanters and plaids concealed 
within their luggage, ready for the moors. 
There is, during the latter part of that 
month, a wholesale flight from London to 
Scotland which recalls the July throngs leav- 
ing New York for the shore or the mountains. 

The hansoms, after passing through this 
impressive portal of the station, bowl 
smoothly across a courtyard which is in the 


slid modestly down and took its place at the head.” 


the vaulted arch of the train-house, lay a 
long string of coaches. They were painted 
white on the bulging part, which led half- 
way down from the top, and the bodies were 
a deep bottle-green. There was a group of 
porters placing luggage in the van, and a 
great many others were busy with the affairs 
of passengers, tossing smaller bits of luggage 
into the racks over the seats, and bustling 
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here and there on short quests. The guard 
of the train, a tall man who resembled one of 
the first Napoleon’s veterans, was caring for 
the distribution of passengers into the vari- 
ous bins. There were no second-class com- 
partments ; they were all third and first-class. 

The train was at this time engineless, but 
presently a railway “‘ flier,’’ painted a glow- 
ing vermilion, slid modestly down and took 
its place at the 


And so as the vermilion engine stood wait- 
ing and looking from the shadow of the 
curve-roofed station, a man in the signal- 
house had played the notes which informed 
the engine of its freedom. The driver saw 
the fall of those proper semaphores which 
gave him liberty to speak to his steel friend. 
A certain combination in the economy of the 
London and Northwestern Railway, a com- 

bination which 





head. The 
guard walked 
along the plat- 
form, and de- 
cisively closed 
each door. He 
wore a dark 
blue uniform 
thoroughly 
decorated with 
silver braid in 
the guise of 
leaves. The 
way of him 
gave to this 
business the 
importance of 
a ceremony. 
Meanwhile the 
fireman had 
climbed down 
from the cab 
and raised his 
hand, ready to 
transfer a sig- 
nal to the 
driver, who 
stood looking 
at his watch. 
In the interval 
there had 
something pro- 








had spread 
from the men 
who sweep out 
the carriages 
through in- 
numerable 
minds to the 
general man- 
ager himself, 
had resulted in 
the law that 
the vermilion 
engine, with 
its long string 
of white and 
bottle-green 
coaches, was 
to start forth- 
with toward 
Scotland. 
Presently 
the fireman, 
standing with 
his face to- 
ward the rear, 
let fall his 


hand. ‘ All 
right,’’ he 
said. The 


driver turned 
a wheel, and 
as the fireman 








gressed in the 
large _ signal- 
box thatstands 
guard at Euston. This high house contains 
many levers, standing in thick, shining ranks. 
lt perfectly resembles an organ in some great 
church, if it were not that these rows of 
numbered and indexed handles typify some- 
thing more acutely human than does a key- 
board. It requires four men to play this 
organ-like thing, and the strains never cease. 
Night and day, day and night, these four 
men are walking to and fro, from this lever 
to that lever, and under their hands the 
great machine raises its endless hymn of a 
world at work, the fall and rise of signals 
and the clicking swing of switches. 


. “ Anumber of porters in uniform, who requested the retreat of any one 
who had not the wit to give us plenty of room.” the 


slipped back, 
train 

moved along 
the platform at the pace of a mouse. To 
those in the tranquil carriages this starting 
was probably as easy as the sliding of one’s 
hand over a greased surface, but in the en- 
gine there was more to it. The monster 
roared suddenly and loudly, and sprang for- 
ward impetuously. A wrong-headed or mad- 
dened draft-horse will plunge in its collar 
sometimes when going up a hill. But this 
load of burdened carriages followed imper- 
turbably at the gait of turtles. They were 
not to be stirred from their way of dig- 
nified exit by the impatient engine. The 
crowd of porters and transient people stood 
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They looked with the indefinite very like its friend, the marine engine. 


wonder of the railway-station sight-seer upon Everybody who has spent time on shipboard 
the faces at the windows of the passing has forever in his head a reminiscence of 


coaches. 
It had started from the 
home of one accent to the 
home of another accent. It 
was going from manner to 
manner, from habit to habit, 
and in the minds of these 
London’ spectators’ there 
surely floated dim images 
of the traditional kilts, the 
burring speech, the grouse, 
the canniness, the oat-meal, 
all the elements of a ro- 
mantic Scotland. 

The train swung impres- 
sively around the signal- 
house, and headed up a 
brick-walled cut. In start- 
ing this heavy string of 
coaches, the engine breathed 
explosively. It gasped, and 
heaved, and bellowed; once, 
for a moment, the wheels 
spun on the rails, and a con- 
vulsive tremor shook the 
great steel frame. 

The train itself, however, 
moved through this deep 
cut in the body of London 
with coolness and precision, 
and the employees of the 
railway, knowing the train’s 
mission, tacitly presented 
arms at its passing. To the 
travelers in the carriages, 
the suburbs of London 
must have been one long 
monotony of carefully made 
walls of stone or brick. 
But after the hill was 
climbed, the train fied 
through pictures of red hab- 
itations of men on a green 
earth. 

But the noise in the cab 
did not greatly change its 
measure. Even though the 
speed was now high, the 
tremendous thumping to be 
heard in the cab was as alive 


with strained effort and as slow in beat as 
the breathing of a half-drowned man. 
the side of the track, for instance, the sound 
doubtless would strike the ear in the famil- 
iar succession of incredibly rapid puffs; but 
in the cab itself, this land-racer breathes 


The through 





Conductor, the Driver, and 
the Fireman. 


At 
bolt. 


This train was off for Scotland. the steady and methodical pounding of the 


engines, and perhaps it is 
curious that this relative, 
which can whirl over the 
land at such a pace, breathes 
in the leisurely tones that a 
man heeds when he lies 
awake at night in his berth. 

There had been no fog in 
London, but here on the 
edge of the city a heavy 
wind was blowing, and the 
driver leaned aside and yelled 
that it was a very bad day 
for traveling on an engine. 
The engine-cabs of England, 
as of all Europe, are seldom 
made for the comfort of the 
men. One finds very often 
this apparent disregard for 
the man who does the work 
—this indifference to the 
man who occupies a position 
which for the exercise of 
temperance, of courage, of 
honesty, has no equal at the 
altitude of prime ministers. 
The American engineer is 
the gilded occupant of a 
salon in comparison with 
his brother in Europe. The 
man who was guiding this 
five-hundred-ton bolt, aimed 
by the officials of the rail- 
way at Scotland, could not 
have been as comfortable as 
a shrill gibbering boatman 
of the Orient. The narrow 
and bare bench at his side 
of the cab was not directly 
intended for his use, because 
it was so low that he would 
be prevented by it from 
looking out of the ship’s 
port-hole which served him 
as a window. ‘The fireman, 
on his side, had other diffi- 
culties. His legs would 
have had to straggle over 
some pipes at the only spot 


where there was a prospect, and the builders 
had also strategically placed a large steel 
Of course it is plain that the com- 
panies consistently believe that the men will 
do their work better if they are kept stand- 
ing. The roof of the cab was not altogether 
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aroof. It was merely a projection of two 
feet of metal from the bulkhead which formed 
the front of the cab. There were practically 
no sides to it, and the large cinders from the 
soft coal whirled around in sheets. From 
time to time the driver took a handkerchief 
from his pocket and wiped his blinking eyes. 
London was now welltothe rear. The ver- 
milion engine had been for some time flying 
like the wind. This train averages, between 
.ondon and Carlisle, forty-nine and nine-tenth 
miles an hour. It isa distance of 299 miles. 
There is one stop. It occurs at Crewe, and 
endures five minutes. In consequence, the 
block-signals flashed by seemingly at the end 
of the moment in which they were sighted. 
There can be no question of the statement 
that the road-beds of English railways are at 
present immeasurably superior to the Ameri- 
can road-beds. Of course there is a clear 
reason. It is known to every traveler that 
peoples of the Continent of Europe have no 
right at all to own railways. Those lines of 
travel are too childish and trivia) for expres- 
sion. A correct fate would deprive the Con- 
tinent of its railways, and give them to some- 
body who knew about them. The continental 
idea of a railway is to surround a mass of 
machinery with forty rings of ultra-military 
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law, and then they helieve they have one 
complete. The Americans and the English 
are the railway peoples. That our road-beds 
are poorer than the English road-beds is be- 
cause of the fact that we were suddenly 
obliged to build thousands upon thousands 
of miles of railway, and the English were 
obliged to slowly build tens upon tens of 
miles. A road-bed from New York to San 
Francisco, with stations, bridges, and cross- 
ings of the kind that the London and North- 
western owns from London to Glasgow, 
would cost a sum large enough to support 
the German army for a term of years. The 
whole way is constructed with the care that 
inspired the creators of some of our now ob- 
solete forts along the Atlantic coast. An 
American engineer, with his knowledge of 
the difficulties he had to encounter—the 
wide rivers with variable banks, the moun- 
tain chains, perhaps the long spaces of abso- 
lute desert; in fact, all the perplexities of a 
vast and somewhat new country—would not 
dare spend a respectable portion of his al- 
lowance on seventy feet of granite wall over 
a gully, when he knew he could make an em- 
bankment with little cost by heaving up the 
dirt and stones from here and there. But 
the English road is all made in the pattern 
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by which the 
Romans built 
their highways. 
After England 
is dead, savants 
will find narrow 
streaks of ma- 
sonry leading 
from ruin to 
ruin. Of course 
this does not 
always seem 
convincingly 
admirable. It 
sometimes re- 
sembles energy 
poured into a 
rat-hole. There 
is a_ vale be- 
‘tween expedi- 
ency and the 
convenience of 
posterity, a mid-ground which enables men 
to surely benefit the hereafter people by 
valiantly advancing the present; and the 
point is that, if some laborers live in un- 
healthy tenements in Cornwall, one is likely 
to view with incomplete satisfaction the re- 
cord of long and patient labor and thought 
displayed by an eight-foot drain for a non- 
existent, impossible rivulet in the North. 
This sentence does not sound strictly fair, 
but the meaning one wishes to convey is 
that, if an English company spies in its dream 
the ghost of an ancient valley that later be- 
comes a hill, it would construct for it a 
magnificent steel trestle, and consider that 
a duty had been performed in proper accord- 
ance with the company’s conscience. But 
after all is said of it, the accidents and the 
miles of railway operated in England is not 
in proportion to the accidents and the miles 
of railway operated in the United States. The 
reason can be divided into three parts—older 
conditions, superior caution, and road-bed. 
And of these, the greatest is older conditions. 
In this flight toward Scotland one seldom 
encountered a grade crossing. In nine cases 
out of ten there was either a bridge or a 
tunnel. The platforms of even the remote 
country stations were all of ponderous ma- 
sonry in contrast to our constructions of 
planking. There was always to be seen, as 
we thundered toward a station of this kind, 
a number of porters in uniform, who re- 
quested the retreat of any one who had not 
the wit to give us plenty of room. And 
then, as the shrill warning of the whistle 
pierced even the uproar that was about us, 


The guard. 


came the wild joy of the rush past a station: 
It was something in the nature of a trium- 
phal procession conducted at thrilling speed. 
Perhaps there was a curve of infinite grace, 
a sudden hollow explosive effect made by the 
passing of a signal-box that was close to the 
track, and then the deadly lunge to shave 
the edge of a long platform. There were 
always a number of people standing afar, 
with their eyes riveted upon this projectile, 
and to be on the engine was to feel their in- 
terest and admiration in the terror and gran- 
deur of this sweep. A boy allowed to ride 
with the driver of the band-wagon as a cir- 
cus parade winds through one of our village 
streets could not exceed for egotism the 
temper of a new man in the cab of a train 
like this one. This valkyric journey on the 
back of the vermilion engine, with the shout- 
ing of the wind, the deep, mighty panting 
of the steed, the gray blur at the track-side, 
the flowing quicksilver ribbon of the other 
rails, the sudden clash as a switch intersects, 
all the din and fury of this ride, was of a 
splendor that caused oue to look abroad at 
the quiet, green landscape and believe that 
it was of a phlegm quite beyond patience. 
It should have been dark, rain-shot, and 
windy; thunder should have rolled across its 
sky. 

It seemed, somehow, that if the driver 
should for a moment take his hands from his 
engine, it might swerve from the track as a 
horse from the road. Once, indeed, as he 
stood wiping his fingers on a bit of waste, 
there must have been something ludicrous in 
the way the solitary passenger regarded him. 
Without those finely firm hands on the bridle, 
the engine might rear and bolt for the pleas- 
ant farms lying in the sunshine at either side. 

This driver was worth contemplation. He 
was simply a quiet, middle-aged man, beard- 
ed, and with the little wrinkles of habitual 
geniality and kindliness spreading from the 
eyes toward the temple, who stood at his 
post always gazing out, through his round 
window, while, from time to time, his hands 
went from here to there over his levers. He 
seldom changed either attitude or expres- 
sion. There surely is no engine-driver who 
does not feel the beauty of the business, but 
the emotion lies deep, and mainly inarticu- 
late, as it does in the mind of a man who has 
experienced a good and beautiful wife for 
many years. This driver’s face displayed 
nothing but the cool sanity of a man whose 
thought was buried intelligently in his busi- 
ness. If there was any fierce drama in it, 
there was no sign upon him. He was so lost 














dreams of speed and signals and steam, 
iat one speculated if the wonder of his tem- 
estuous charge and its career over England 
touched him, this impassive rider of a fiery 
thing. 
It should be a well-known fact that, all 
ver the world, the engine-driver is the finest 
type of man that is grown. He is the pick 
of the earth. He is altogether more worthy 
than the soldier, and better than the men 
vho move on the sea in ships. He is not 
paid too much; nor do his glories weight his 
brow; but for outright performance, carried 
on constantly, coolly, and without elation, 
by a temperate, honest, clear-minded man, 
he is the further point. And so the lone 
human at his station in a cab, guarding 
money, lives, and the honor of the road, is a 
beautiful sight. The whole thing is esthetic. 
The fireman presents the same charm, but in 
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a less degree, in that he is bound to appear 
as an apprentice to the finished manhood of 


the driver. In his eyes, turned always in 
question and confidence toward his superior, 
one finds tuis quality; but his aspirations are 
so direct that one sees the same type in evo- 
lution. 

There may be a popular idea that the fire- 
man’s principal function is to hang his head 
out of the cab and sight interesting objects 
in the landscape. As a matter of fact, he 
is always at work. The dragon is insatiate. 
The fireman is continually swinging open the 
furnace-door, whereat a red shine flows out 
upon the floor of the cab, and shoveling in 
immense mouthfuls of coal to a fire that is 
almost diabolic in its madness. The feeding, 
feeding, feeding goes on until it appears as 
if it is the muscles of the fireman’s arms 
that are speeding the long train. An engine 
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running over sixty-five miles an hour, with 
500 tons to drag, has an appetite in propor- 
tion to this task. 

View of the clear-shining English scenery 
is often interrupted between London and 
Crewe by long and short tunnels. The first 
one was disconcerting. Suddenly one knew 
that the train was shooting toward a black 
mouth in the hills. It swiftly yawned wider, 
and then in a moment the engine dove into a 
place inhabited by every demon 01 wind and 
noise. The speed had not been checked, and 
the uproar was so great that in effect one 
was simply standing at the center of a vast, 
black-walled sphere. The tubular construc- 
tion which one’s reason proclaimed had no 
meaning at all. It was a black sphere, alive 
with shrieks. But then on the surface of it 
there was to be seen a little needle-point of 
light, and this widened to a detail of unreal 
landscape. It was the world; the train was 
going to escape from this cauldron, this 
abyss of howling darkness. If a man looks 
through the brilliant water of a tropical pool, 
he can sometimes see coloring the marvels 
at the bottom the blue that was on the sky 
and the green that was on the foliage of this 


On the way to Crewe—overtaking the goods train. 


detail. 


And the picture shimmered in the 
heat-rays of a new and remarkable sun. It 
was when the train bolted out into the open 
air that one knew that it was his own earth. 


Once train met train in a tunnel. Upon 
the painting in the perfectly circular frame 
formed by the mouth there appeared a black 
square with sparks bursting from it. This 
square expanded until it hid everything, and 
a moment later came the crash of the pass- 
ing. It was enough to make a man lose his 
sense of balance. It was a momentary in- 
ferno when the fireman opened the furnace- 
door and was bathed in blood-red light as 
he fed the fires. 

The effect of a tunnel varied when there 
was a curve in it. One was merely whirling 
then heels over head, apparently, in the dark, 
echoing bowels of the earth. There was no 
needle-point of light to which one’s eyes 
clung as to a star. 

From London to Crewe, the stern arm of 
the semaphore never made the train pause 
even for an instant. There was always a 
clear track. It was great to see, far in the 
distance, a goods train whooping smokily for 
the north of England on one of the four 
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tracks. The overtaking of such a train was 
a thing of magnificent nothing for the long- 
strided engine, and as the flying express 
passed its weaker brother, one heard one or 
two feeble and immature puffs from the other 
engine, saw the fireman wave his hand to his 
luckier fellow, saw a string of foolish, clank- 
ing flat-cars, their freights covered with tar- 
paulins, and then the train was lost to the 
rear. 

The driver twisted his wheel and worked 
some levers, and the rhythmical chunking of 
the engine gradually ceased. Gliding at a 
speed that was still high, the train curved 
to the left, and swung down a sharp incline, 
to move with an imperial dignity through 
the railway yard at Rugby. There was a 
maze of switches, innumerable engines noisily 
pushing cars here and there, crowds of work- 
men who turned to look, a sinuous curve 
around the long train-shed, whose high wail 
resounded with the rumble of the passing 
express; and then, almost immediately, it 
seemed, Game the open country again. Rug- 
by had been a dream which one could prop- 
erly doubt. 
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At last the relaxed engine, with the same 
majesty of ease, swung into the high-roofed 
station at Crewe, and stopped on a platform 
lined with porters and citizens. There was 
instant bustle, and in the interest of the mo- 
ment no one seemed particularly to notice 
the tired vermilion engine being led away. 

There is a five-minute stop at Crewe. A 
tandem of engines slid up, and buckled fast 
to the train for the journey to Carlisle. 

In the meantime, all the regulation items 
of peace and comfort had happened on the 
train itself. The dining-car was in the cen- 
ter of the train. It was divided into two 
parts, the one being a dining-room for first- 
class passengers, and the other a dining-room 
for the third-class passengers. They were 
separated by the kitchens and the larder. 
The engine, with all its rioting and roaring, 
had dragged to Crewe a car in which num- 
bers of passengers-were lunching in a tran- 
quillity that was almost domestic, on an aver- 
age menu of a chop and potatoes, a salad, 
cheese, and a bottle of beer. Betimes they 


watched through the windows the great 
chimney-marked towns of northern England. 

















Through the iron district. 
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They were waited upon by a young man of 
London, who was supported by a lad who re- 
sembled an American bell-boy. The rather 
elaborate menu and service of the Pullman 
dining-car is not known in England or on the 
Continent. Warmed roast beef is the exact 
symbol of a European dinner, when one is 
traveling on a railway. 

This express is named, both by the public 
and the company,: the ‘‘ Corridor Train,’’ 
because a coach with a corridor is an unusual 
thing in England, and so the title has a dis- 
tinctive meaning. Of course, in America, 
where there is no car which has not what 
we call an aisle, it would define nothing. 
The corridors are all at one side of the car. 
Doors open from thence to little compart- 
ments made to seat four, or perhaps six, per- 
sons. ‘The first-class carriages are very com- 
fortable indeed, being heavily upholstered in 
dark, hard-wearing stuffs, with a bulging 
rest for the head. The third-class accom- 
modations on this train are almost as com- 
fortable as the first-class, and attract a kind 
of people that are not usually seen traveling 
third-class in Europe. Many people sacrifice 
their habit, in the matter of this train, to 
the fine conditions of the lower fare. 

One of the feats of the train is an electric 
button in each compartment. Commonly an 
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electric button is placed high on the side of 
the carriage as an alarm signal, and it is un- 
lawful to push it unless one is in serious need 
of assistance from the guard. But these 
bells also rang in the dining-car, and were 
supposed to open negotiations for tea or 
whatever. A new function has been pro- 
jected on an ancient custom. No genius has 
yet appeared to separate these two meanings. 
Each bell rings an alarm and a bid for tea or 
whatever. It is perfect in theory then that, 
if one rings for tea, the guard comes to in- 
terrupt the murder, and that if one is being 
murdered, the attendant appears with tea. 
At any rate, the guard was forever being 
called from his reports and his comfortable 
seat in the forward end of the luggage-van 
by thrilling alarms. He often prowled the 
length of the train with hardihood and de- 
termination, merely to meet a request for a 
sandwich. 

The train entered Carlisle at the beginning 
of twilight. This is the border town, and 
an engine of the Caledonian Railway, manned 
by two men of broad speech, came to take 
the place of the tandem. The engine of 
these men of the North was much smaller 
than the others, but her cab was much larger, 
and would be a fair shelter on a stormy night. 
They had also built seats with hooks by which 




















Over the bridge at Glasgow. 














they hang them to the rail, and thus are 
still enabled to see through the round win- 
dows without dislocating their necks. All 
the human parts of the cab were covered 
with oilcloth. The wind that swirled from 
the dim twilight horizon made the warm glow 
from the fur- 
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melted to a long dash of track as clean as 
sword-blades. 

The vicinity of Glasgow is unmistakable. 
The flames of pauseless industries are here 


and there marked on the distance. Vast 
factories stand close to the track, and reach- 
ing chimneys 





nace to be a 
grateful thing. 

As the train 
shot out of Car- 
lisle, a glance 
backward could 
learn of the 
faint yellow 
blocks of light 
from the car- 
riages marked 
on the dimmed 
ground. The 
signals were 
now lamps, and 
shone palely 
against the sky. 
The express was 
entering night 
as if night were 
Scotland. 

There was a 
long toil to the 
summit of the 
hills, and then 
began the boom- 








emit roseate 
flames. At last 
one may see up- 
on a wall the 
strong reflection 
from furnaces, 
and against it 
the impish and 
inky figures of 
workingmen. A 
long, prison-like 
row of tene- 
ments, not at 
all resembling 
London, but in 
one way resem- 
bling New York, 
appeared to the 
left, and then 
sank out of 
sight like a 
phantom. 

At last the 
driver stopped 
the brave effort 
of his engine. 








ing ride down The 400 miles 
theslope. There were come to 
were many the edge. The 
curves. Some- average speed 
times could be of forty-nine 
seen two or The end of the journey—in the station at Glasgow. and one-third 


three signal 
lights at one time, twisting off in some new 
direction. Minus the lights and some yards 
of glistening rails, Scotland was only a blend 
of black and weird shapes. Forests which 
one could hardly imagine as weltering in the 
dewy placidity of evening sank to the rear as 
if the gods had bade them. The dark loom 
if a house quickly dissolved before the eyes. 
\ station with its lamps became a broad yel- 
low band that, to a deficient sense, was only 
a few yards in length. Below, in a deep 
valley, a silver glare on the waters of a river 
nade equal time with the train. Signals ap- 
eared, grew, and vanished. In the wind 
nd the mystery of the night, it was like 
‘ailing in an enchanted gloom. The vague 
profiles of hills ran like snakes across the 
somber sky. A strange shape boldly and 
‘ormidably confronted the train, and then 


miles each hour 
had been made, and it remained only to glide 
with the hauteur of a great express through 
the yard and into the station at Glasgow. 

A wide and splendid collection of signal- 
lamps flowed toward the engine. With deli- 
cacy and care the train clanked over some 
switches, passed the signals, and then there 
shone a great blaze of arc-lamps, defining 
the wide sweep of the stationroof. Smooth- 
ly, proudly, with all that vast dignity which 
had surrounded its exit from London, the ex- 
press moved along its platform. It was the 
entrance into a gorgeous drawing-room of a 
man that was sure of everything. 

The porters and the people crowded for- 
ward. In their minds there may have floated 
dim images of the traditional music-halls, 
the hobbies, the ’buses, the ’Arrys and ’ Ar- 
riets, the swells of London. 
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By W. A. FRASER, 


Author of ** King for a Day,”’ ** God 


a] 1 was so cold that winter in 
i} Canada. They said that 
I would be all right when 
the warm weather came in 
spring. But the cold 
lasted so long that I 
thought spring would 
never come. At last I 
fell asleep. When I 
awoke, the first person 
I saw was Pathanine. 

When I had known Pathanine years before, 
in Burma, he was a Buddhist. Even at that 
time I had suspicions that he was a Christian 
according to my ill-defined lights—a Bud- 
dhist Christian. I had always understood 
from the Rev. Hoskins that the Buddhists 
had absolutely no chance whatever of acquir- 
ing anything but unmitigated torture. Hos- 
kins was the regular station padre at Yenan. 
He was a small, thin man, 
with a small, thin mind, and 
sometimes I used to think 
that perhaps, after all, he 
might be mistaken. 3ut 
bearing in mind Padre Hos- 
kins’s version, you may 
understand I was very much 
surprised to see Pathanine 
where he was. Later I met 

















“Onenight . 














. Pho Yet came to my bungalow, 
and his tongue was speaking with much fear.” 


and the Pagan,”’ and other stories, 


others there who were as unorthodox as any 
Buddhist, but my wonder at first was con- 
cerned with Pathanine alone. 

Pathanine’s face had always been one of 
the most amiable that I had ever seen, and 
when his eyes fell upon me advancing toward 
him, it took on a delightfully sweet look of 
pleased recognition. ‘‘I am so glad that 
you have come here, sir,’’ he said, just as 
he used to when I returned to Yenan after 
being absent for some time. ‘‘ I was a little 
lonesome, sir,’’ he continued, in his delight- 


fully simple, straightforward way. ‘‘ So few 
of those I knew before are here. Perhaps 
some will come by and by.’’ 

Everything was so confusing. I had al- 


ways been so mistrustful of myself that, when 
I woke up there, I was almost afraid there 
was some. mistake. And then to meet an 
out-and-out devotee of Buddha in a place that 
I’d always been taught was 
reserved for Christians 
alone was certainly per- 
plexing. I asked Pathanine 
about it. 

‘** 1 don’t know, sir,’’ he 
answered; ‘‘I felt like a 
little rest, and when [| 
awoke I was here. I hope 
Ma Thee won’t be long 
coming—-Ma Thee and 
Mindah.”’ 

Ma Thee was his wife, 
Mindah his daughter. But 
it was about his faith that 
I questioned him most. 
He had not changed any; 
he had sung the same gut- 
tural Buddhist prayer up to 
the very last. ‘* Hoskins 
Thakine did not make a 
Christian of you then—did 
not prove to you that 
Gaudama was wrong ?’’ 
I queried him. 

‘*No, sir,’’ answered 
Pathanine; ‘‘but my 
brother, Boh Pyu, who was 
a wicked fellow, tried to do 

















a great wrong to the padre. You remember 








Boh Pyu, who was a captain with King The- 
baw before the British destroyed his army? 
Boh Pyu was a great soldier, but a bad Bud- 


dhist, for when the war was all over he 


continued fighting on his own account and 
became what the English call a dacoit. Some- 
times he came to me, because he was my 
brother, you know, sir, and I begged him to 
be less wicked and stop dacoiting, or never 
come to see me at all. But the wrong he 
tried to do the Padre Thakine was this way, 
sir, and because of me, and for that I had 
much guilty fear. 

‘* You remember I was the woon of Yenan, 
and Hoskins Thakine was always writing to 
the commissioner that I was not making my 
official work proper. Also my people were 
telling me that the Padre Thakine was speak- 
ing ill of me and saying that, if they believed 
in me and my false gods, even the sacred 
(;audama, they would all be burned with a 
greater heat than was in Yenan the hot days 
before the rains. When they spoke of Nir- 
vana, he told them there was no Nibban— 
no Nirvana; nothing but torture and unrest 
for all who died in my faith—the faith of my 
fathers. But when they did not believe what 
the padre spoke, he said that it was because 
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of me; and wrote 
to the commis- 
sioner that I was 
always putting 
his work to the 









** Mindah rode Sabah away at a gallop into the dark night.” 


wrong side. Iwas not angry, for I knew 

he thought he was right and was serv- 

ing his Master even as I was serving 

Gaudama. That was his way. My way 

was not to take life—not to eat meat, 
nor eggs, nor anything that had life, and to 
give alms. To his church I gave, too, for 
they were trying to do good to my people. 
He did not know, because if I spoke of it, 
he might tell the com- 
missioner that it was 
bribery. 

** One time a Burman, 
Nat Glay, who had joined 
the faith of the padre, 
spent money on fool- 
ishness, that belonged 
to the padre’s church. 
Nat Glay came to me 
because of this, and he 
was afraid of going to 
jail. I paid the rupees 
for Nat Glay, because 
if the case were called 
in court-—-my court, you 
know, sir—there would 
be much disgrace to the 
padre’s church and Nat 
Glay and my people. 
But Padre Hoskins did 
not know all these 
things, and still wrote 
to the commissioner that 








“ I got letters from the 
commissioner.” 
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I was a-bad man and what he called a 
* pagan.’ 

‘* When Boh Pyu came in the night to Ye- 
nan to see me, for he was my brother, Pho 
Yet, whose tongue is like a tucktoo’s, always 
croaking of evil things, told Boh Pyu that 
Hoskins Thakine had made trouble for me. 
Then my brother, who was also a dacoit, 
went back to the jungle; and I did not know. 
Many times after I got letters from the com- 
missioner to not make trouble for Padre Hos- 
kins, and all the time I was telling my people 
to do good things for him. 

‘* One night when I was sleeping, Pho Yet 
came to my bungalow, and his tongue was 
speaking with much fear. Boh Pyu, my 
brother, was hiding with his dacoits down 
where the tamarind and mango trees are 
thick, just where the paddy-fields come up 
close to Yenan. You remember, sir, it was 
where the three little white pagodas rested 
on the hill. 

** Well, Boh Pyu was 
hiding there till my 
people would all be 
sleeping, then he would 
steal down to the church 
bungalow and kill the 
padre. That was what 
Pho Yet said, and his 
voice was so low I could 
scarcely hear him, for 
he was afraid. I, too, 
was much troubled, sir, 
for there were none of 
the Sircar’s police at 
Yenan; they were at 
Minbu, twenty miles 
from Yenan. Then I 


“ All the pariah dogs in the village took up the ery.” 
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spoke to Pho Yet. ‘Sabah will gallop to 
Minbu in two hours, for he is strong. Will 
you go, Pho Yet, and bring the Police 
Thakine ?’ 

** But Pho Yet was like a bazaar pariah, a 
skulking dog; he would yelp, but was afraid. 
He would not go because of the dacoits, and 
because of the evil spirits, the Nats of the 
jungle. 

‘*Then, sir, Pathanine’s little daughter, 
Mindah, rode Sabah away at a gallop into the 
dark night. 1 took the gun which the gov- 
ernment allowed me to keep because I was a 
woon, and went and spoke to some of my peo- 
ple. They, too, were afraid. If the dacoits 
came to their houses they would run away, 
because the government had taken their guns. 
Anyway, if they had guns they would not stop 
to be killed, for the dacoits could shoot straight 
—it was their business to shoot straight. 
Also they had not much to lose; and if the 

dacoits came they would give what 
they had—that was their way; it 
was easier. If Boh Pyu killed the 
padre, that was not of their doing; 
and if they were there Boh Pyu would 
kill them too. Also Boh Pyu was 
their friend and my brother. He did 
not steal from the poor; but if any 
man were hungry, Boh Pyu would give 
him rice. 


That was Boh Pyu’s way. 

**T went down by the mango tope, 
where it is so dark, near the paddy- 
fields, and called for Boh Pyu, but 
no one answered. The sound of my 
voice raised only the crows which 
sleep in the big tamarinds there in 


thousands, as you know, sir. They 
screeched back at me like a thousand 
evil spirits till my voice was drowned. 
Then all the pariah dogs in the vil- 
lage took up the cry, and howled as 
they do when a great phoongye dies 
and goes to Nirvana. I called many 
times, and looked, but I found no one. 
The dacoits are like the cobra: they 
hide, and you cannot see them till they 
sting. Then I went to the church 
bungalow, for I knew the dacoits 
would go there too. I will talk to 
Boh Pyu, who is my brother, I 
thought as I walked along, and keep 
him from doing this evil thing. I 
was thinking, too, of the Padre 
Thakine’s wife and little girl who 
was almost of the age of Mindah. 
The dacoits would also kill these 
two, even the little girl with the hair 
like gold from Shwebo. 
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‘*When I told the padre of the 
dacoits, he was angry. That was. his 
way. He said it was my treachery, 
that I had brought them there to 
drive him from Yenan, so that my 
pagan gods—even Buddha Gaudama— 
might destroy the souls of the people. 
| was not angry, for | could see that 
he thought this was so. It will be 
four or five hours before the police can 
come, I told him. We must shut the doors, 
and drive the dacoits back until we hear the 
beat of their ponies’ hoofs. 

‘* We hung a light out on the veranda, 
just at the top of the steps. Inside the 
bungalow was dark. By and by, while I was 
watching, I saw dark figures moving in and 
out among the crotons in the compound. 

‘‘They were coming closer to the bun- 
valow. One man crept up the steps to the 
veranda. It was Boh Pyu. 

‘*T called to him, ‘ Ho, brother! It is I, 
Pathanine. Go away if you have come for 
evil!’ 

‘* But he only laughed, and spoke as the 
urmans do, using bad words. 

‘*T said I would shoot him, and then he 
crept down the steps again, and it was still 
fora time. They were talking. 


‘Tt was so odd, sahib; my brother Boh 


Pyu, who had come to kill the padre because 
of me, was there in the dark, and soon we 
would be fighting like enemies, trying to kill 
each other. And in the bungalow, beside 
me, was Padre Hoskins, watching lest I do 
him treachery. Only the little girl that was 
like Mindah came and said that Pathanine 
would drive the dacoits away. My heart 
grew much stronger because of that. 
‘*Mindah 
had started 
at ten o’ clock, 
and while Boh 
Pyu was talk- 
ing in the com- 
pound with 
the other da- 
coits, the 
padre’s clock, 
which was on 
i table, struck 
twelve. Min- 
lahisat Minbu 
ow, I told the 
iadre. In two 
ours, or per- 
1aps. three, 
the police will 
‘ome, 


“ Twas dizzy, but I rose to my knees and shot.” 


***Tf the 
dacoits 
break in 
before 
that,’ 
asked the 
padre, 
‘ what will 
they do ?’ 

ee They 
will crucify you with your head down,’ I 
said. 

*** And the women ?’ he asked. 

***T don’t know,’ I answered. That was 
a sin, sahib, to tell that lie, for I did know, 
but I thought it would be much wrong to tell 
them what I knew—the mother and the girl 
that was like Mindah. 

*** And you ?’ he again questioned. 

***T shall be dead.’ 

** Just then I saw the figures creeping 
close to the steps again—three of them. 
When I called to them, they shouted, ‘ Strike, 
strike !’ in our tongue, and rushed up on 
the veranda, firing the old muskets they had. 
I fired too, and one of them dropped just 
across the top of the steps. The others went 
back into the darkness again. When they 
fired, I felt my arm as though some one had 
drawn a sharp nail down along the skin—a 

hot nail. 
When the da- 
coits went 
back, I looked, 
and there was 
much blood. 
Something 
from one of 
the muskets 
had torn my 
arm. The girl 
who was like 
Mindah cried 
when she saw it, and helped 
her mother bind it up while I 
watched at the door—the 
wooden door with lattice in it. 

“‘ Three times the dacoits 
came back just the same way, 
sir; only fiercer and more 


* I fired tov, and one of them dropped.” 
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wicked each time. The last time another 
piece of lead from a musket went through 
my body; and my heart grew heavy, for I 
was getting weak, and I could not yet hear 
the gallop of Sabah, though it was close to 
the time for the police. And the padre, he, 
too, fought the dacoits even as he fought 
against Buddha, with wicked determination. 
He had no gun, but once, when two dacoits 
had forced the door open a little, he rushed 
at them with a dah I had given him, and 
smote one of them so strongly that he lay 
on the veranda dead. That time, too, they 
were beaten back, and we waited for the 
sound of the gallop of Sabah. 

‘* Even while we waited, I saw a light at the 
, posts on which the veranda rested. While 
the others fought, Boh Pyu had set fire to the 
bungalow. ‘I will put it out,’ I said. 

** * You will be shot—it is my place to go,’ 
said Hoskins Sahib, and with a blanket in his 
hand he dashed through the door. 

**T, too, went, because if they attacked 
him I could shoot. But Boh Pyu, who had 
fought much in the jungle, had planned it 
that way. You can’t shoot a tiger in his 
lair, he knew, but if he comes to the bait it 
is easy. So they waited till we got close to 
the light of the fire, and then they shot with 
many guns, and rushed upon us. The Padre 


* Mindah’s arm was under my head.” 


Sahib fell because of the gun-shots; and I, 
too, fell because of another bullet. I was 
dizzy, but I rose to my knees and shot; once, 
twice, just as they were reaching Hoskins 
Thakine. I thought of the little girl who 
was like Mindah, and called aloud to Gaudama 
to help me. I heard Sabah galloping, for 
the road is hard where it sweeps up past the 
church bungalow, and then there were many 
shots. I heard an English voice crying, 
‘Thank God, we’re just in time!’ 

‘‘ Then the fighting and the noise pushed 
farther off into the dark, and the superin- 
tendent, Gordon Thakine, came running up 
the steps to where we were both lying. And 
Mindah came too. I grew more dizzy, and 
I could only see Mindah and the girl who 
was like Mindah kneeling beside me. And 
Mindah’s arm was under my head, and just 
as I fell asleep Mindah and the other girl 
kissed me. When I woke up I was here.’’ 

‘* And Padre Hoskins,’’ I asked of Patha- 
nine, ‘‘ was he killed ?’’ 

*‘He is not here. If he, too, had fallen 
asleep he would be here. He did not mean 
to do wrong, and thought to do good for my 
people.”’ 

Then I knew why Pathanine was there. 
Padre Hoskins meant well, but did not 
know. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


E have, from time to time, given information in 
\ these pages about the growth of McCLuRE’s 
MAGAZINE. We propose now to say a few words 

about our other enterprises and plans for the future. 
When we decided to engage in the book publishing 
business, we were so fortunate as to form an alliance 
with Mr. F. N. Doubleday, whose experience and abil- 
ity enabled us to establish at once a successful busi- 
ness. Although we began publishing books only a lit- 
tle more than a year ago, we have issued nearly one 
hundred separate publications, and, with hardly an ex- 
ception, all of these have been profitable. In fact, the 
business has been unusually successful, for we have pub- 
lished ten books with an average sale of over twenty 
thousand copies each. For years we had published the 
greater part of Mr. Kipling’s writings serially, and it 
was fitting that we should publish his new book, “The 
Day’s Work.” This is proving to be his greatest popular 
success, being already in its fortieth thousand, with a 
fair promise of selling to one hundred thousand in the 

next twelve months. 


A NEW NOVELIST, 


We are proud to be the publishers of “The Day’s 
Work,” for we account it the most important book of 
the past year. We are also proud to be the publishers 
of “Bob, Son of Battle,” which we account the most 
important book of the past year bya new writer. The 
editors of this magazine published in the United States 
the first serials by Stevenson, Kipling, Doyle, “Q,” 
Weyman, Hope, Richard Harding Davis, and many other 
authors who are now famous ; and in the case of most 
of these, when their writings were first secured by us 
their names were quite unknown. For a first book, 
“Bob, Son of Battle,” has such rare and engaging 
qualities that we do not see why it should not, sooner 
or later, add the name of its author, Alfred Ollivant, 
to this great list. 

It is impossible, here, to enlarge upon the great and 
splendid success of our young ally, the Doubleday and 
McClure Company, which, we should explain to our 
readers, consists of the same stockholders as the S$. S. 
McClure Company ; but while Mr. S. S. McClure is the 
head of the latter company, Mr. Doubleday is the mov- 
ing spirit and controlling power of the book company. 
The remarkable and, we may say, unexpected success 
of the Doubleday and McClure Company and the con- 
tinued growth of the MAGAZINE have most opportunely 
enabled us to secure the publication of the most ex- 
pensive and the most important book that has appeared 
for many years. 


A GREAT ART WORK. 


This is “ The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” illus- 
trated with over five hundred pictures painted or drayn 
by the eminent French artist, J. James Tissot. The 
original pictures are now on exhibition in this country, 
and we can not better indicate their extraordinary char- 
acter and quality than by reproducing a recent review 
of the exhibition by the New York “Sun” 

“The first thought of the visitor to the American Art 
Galleries . . . must be one of amazement at the 
fertility of invention and the unparalleled production 
of the artist. M. Tissot, in his introduction to the cata- 
logue, speaks of his work as a labor of ten years. It 
is marvelous, indeed, that in a space of time compara- 
tively so short he could have composed and executed in 
the finished manner that marks his work this remark- 


able series of pictures. Taken with the years that 
must have been given to research and study, it appears 
more like the work of a lifetime. 


FINISH AND TRUTH IN EVERY DETAIL. 


“Tt is to be noted, in the first place, that the execu- 
tion of the pictures, most of them painted in water 
color, is as finished as that of Detaille or Meissonier. 
The types and costumes of the figures, the landscapes, 
and the architectural settings are as carefully studied 
and painted as those to be found in isolated works by 
various artists who are noted for their veracity as Ori- 
entalists, or others who have derived fame from artis- 
tic and painstaking painting of human figures. 

They follow one another in the galleries in bewildering 
succession, compositions in which great numbers of 
figures are skilfully grouped and dramatically, though 
naturally, disposed amid varying environments of street, 
garden, plain, seashore, house, market place, or temple. 
In each every head is expressive, every figure has its in- 
dividual character, and every costume bears its mark 
of authenticity. The drawing is at all times compe- 
tent, personal, and correct. The color, in most cases 
adequate, and conveying an impression of truth to 
nature, is in many instances also striking in arrange- 
ment or so comprehensive and convincing as to give 
special value to certain pictures for their color quetity 
alone. 

A LABOR OF LOVE. , 

“Tn passing from one picture to another in a tour of 
the galleries, in following the catalogue as one does for 
the text or scene illustrated, which indeed a student of 
the New Testament hardly need do, for the pictures tell 
their story at a glance and the incidents are easily iden- 
tified, one feels that the artist has expended his talent to 
the utmost ina laborof love. One is impressed j 
with the absolute sincerity of the artist’s conceptions, 
and is compelled to recognize that in whatever setting 
and with whatever character one’s fancy may have 
hitherto depicted these sacred scenes, the probable, the 
most natural representation is here. Let any one look 
at the beautiful drawing, ‘Feed My Lambs,’ No. 347, and 
say whether this uncouth figure of Peter before his 
Master is not dignified and holy in its unaffected rus- 
ticity, whether it does not more properly represent the 
true conception of St. Peter than the hundred noble 
figures which great masters have painted to personify 
him. . 

“Or look at ‘The Procession in the Streets of Jeru- 
salem,’ No. 194, with the Master on adonkey making 
his way down the breakneck steps in the narrow alley 
of the eastern town, the crowds hanging from the walls 
and pushing backward in the narrow space to open a 
way. . . . How quickly and how forcibly do we re- 
ceive the impression that the scene as depicted by 
M. Tissot must have been like this, and that all that 
went before, whether beautiful in itself as picture 
making or mediocre as illustration for children’s Sun- 
day books, must be cast aside as mere imagery. The 
artist, by his devoted labor, through his clear, wide- 
reaching intelligence and his wonderful talent for 
plainly expressing pictorially the conception of his 
mind, scarcely leaves us room to doubt as we marvel, 
and at the end we feel that we have been told the 
story by one who had listened to it and been shown the 
events by some magic invention that reproduced for 
us, in great part, the actual visions as they r 











THE 


REGULAR FIGHTING MAN. 


By JAMES BARNES, 


Author of “‘ Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors,” ‘‘ Songs of the Ships of Steel,’’ etc. 


THERE'S always a cheer for the volunteer, 


There’s ever a welcoming host, 

The wide land stretches a greeting hand— 
Glad hail from the hill to the coast ! 

There’s none but will vaunt the deeds he’s done— 
Let us praise them and pledge him high ! 


But the fighting man who serves for pay, 
The public passes by. 


Who rushed the lines on the San Juan hill ? 
Who at Caney fought alone ? 

The enlisted regular fighting man— 
The soldier—bred to the bone ! 

Who bore the big brunt of the battle front ? 
Should we speak it below a breath? 

The enlisted regular fighting man, 
Who cheered as he charged to death ! 


Who he was, the public seldom knows— 
Who is he, it does not care— 

Just Private Blank of the ty-third, 
Recruited from God knows where ! 

Just “a man—” (Built up on a soldierly plan 
For a place that he’s shaped to fit.) 

Just a name put down on a muster roll ; 

Yes, numbered and stencilled from shirt to soul— 


And he doesn’t object a bit ! 


No ; he takes it all as it all may come, 
And it’s more of work than play— 

From the goose-step into the awkward squad— 
Then into a trench some day. 


“ 


He answers “sir” to his officer, 
He watches his sergeant well, 
And if things they happen to rub him wrong, 


He cannot run home and tell ! 


For “The Army” spells his name for Home, 
And “ The Post” proves his abode ; 

And he’s taught his company manners there, 
Up to: “Numbers! Ready! Load!” 

Oh, he gets his fill of the family drill, 
And they train his hand and eye ! 

Till he stands or moves and questions not— 
Let his captain know the “ why.” 


For the service adopts the. enlisted man, 
And he’s treated as a child ! 
And he’s cautioned how to mind his health 
In tones not over mild. 
Oh, he’s bound to go and do just so ; 
But when things are at the worst, 
He learns that the men with the shoulder-straps 
Are thinking of him first ! 


From the colonel down to the officer lad, 
They share his fare and lot, 

And they train his trigger finger right 
And his feet to falter not ; 

For war’s a trade for which tools are made 
Out of names on a muster-roll ; 

And the soldier’s a bound-to-obey machine, 
With a human heart and soul ! 


He asks for no praise as a patriot, 
He lays claim to no laurel wreath, 

Tho’ he’s proud of his nation and regiment 
And the flag that he fights beneath ! 

He “serves for pay,” they were wont to say. 
But before an advance began : 

“A trench or a height to be taken ? 
Where’s the regular fighting man !” 


God keep in the breasts of the Nation’s sons 
The soul of the volunteer ; 
Let there always be men when the country calls 


To join in the great “ We’re here !” 

And to God be thanks that we’ve men in the ranks, 
Let the lines be black or white— 

The men at arms who stand on guard 


To keep the flag in sight! 








